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HE Chevalier Baudier, Au- 
thor of the following Hiſto- 
ry, beſides other Dignities which di- 
ſtinguiſhed him in the Court of 
Louis XIII. King of France, enjoy- 
ed that of Hiſtoriographer Royal, in 
a Country where nothing is more 
ſcandalous than to be unemployed, 
or to make a Sine Cure of a Charge, 
and where it is neceſſary for a Man 
to be uſeful, if he expects to be 
eſteemed. M. Baudier purſuing the 
general Maxims of his Nation, and 
of the Age wherein he lived, was 


led by his own Taſte, and directed 
by the Nature and Deſign of the 
Poſt he enjoyed, to employ his time 
in compiling hiſtorical Works; which 
laying before the World the great Ex- 
amples, and perpetuating the Merit 
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of illuſtrious Perſons in former Ages, 
might ſerve for an Inſtruction to the 
preſent, and raiſe an Emulation even 
in the lateſt Poſterity. 

Wirn this View, and perhaps in- 
cited by ſome Indignation at the ar- 
bitrary Conduct of the Miniſters of 
State, in whoſe Time he lived, he 
undertook to write the Hiſtory of the 
Miniſtry of Abbe Suger, who being 
entirely diſintereſted in his Nature, 
employed his admirable 
and Talents to ſecure equally the 
Rights of the Crown, the Privileges 
of the Subject, and the Happineſs of 
the Kingdom; 
be ſet forth as a Patern for Miniſters 
in all Ages. This great Man was 
Abbot of the famous Benedlictine 
Monaſtery of St. Denis; and ha- 
ving been chief Miniſter under Louis 
le Gros, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
in that Charge by his Fidelity, Vigi- 
lance and Capacity, had upon the 
Death of that Prince, the ſame Au- 

thority 


Judgment 


thereby deſerving to 
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thority continued to him during the 
Youth of his Son, and was made 
Regent of France during the Ab- 
ſence of Louis VII. ſurnamed Le 
Jeune, when he engaged in an Ex- 
pedition to the Holy Land. This 
Work of M. Baudier, entitled, Hiſ- 
toire del Adminiſtration de L Abbe 
Suger, was publiſhed in 4", and 
printed at Paris, A. D. 1645. 

Tug famous Cardinal George 
D' Amboiſe, Archbiſhop of Rowen, 
was firſt Miniſter to Lowis XII. from 
the Beginning of that Prince's Reign, 
till he died at Lyons May 25, 1510, 
at the Age of fifty Years, infinitely 
regretted by the King, and by all 
the World, who equally eſteemed 
and loved him, for the Wiſdom of 
his Counſels, the Humanity of his 
Temper, the Integrity of his Heart, 
the Encouragement he gave to Learn- 
ing, the Moderation with which he 
uſed his Power, and the Bleſſings 
which they enjoyed under his Ad- 
| mini- 
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miniſtration. It was rare to fee a 
Cardinal content with a ſingle Bene- 
fice, and a chief Miniſter governing 
without either Haughtineſs or Ava- 
rice, diſtinguiſhing himſelf by num- 
berleſs Acts of Generoſity to others, 


at the ſame time that he never ask'd 
any thing of his Prince for himſelf, 


and propoſing no End in the whole 
Courſe of his Conduct, but the Glo- 
ry of his Maſter, the Happineſs of 
his People, and the general Good of 
the Kingdom. Hence aroſe thoſe 
Elogiums ſo juſtly given to the 


Reign of that King by the Preſident 
De Thou, and other French Hiſtori- 


ans, who all ſpeak of it as of the 
time, when the Laws were in their 
greateſt Vigour and had the freeſt 
Courſe; when the People were not 
only the happieſt, but the moſt ſen- 
{ible of their own Happineſs, and ſa- 
tisfied that they owed it to the Pru- 


_ dence, Care and Tenderneſs of their 


Governors; and whoina Word, agree 
2 in 
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in recommending it as the moſt per- 
fect Model of good Government that 
hath ever been ſeen in their Nation. 
The Memory of this great Man, ſo 
infinitely beloved whilſt he was liv- 
ing, and ſo univerſally honoured 
when dead, ought to have been ſa- 
cred to Poſterity, and did indeed 
remain untarniſhed for a hundred 
and twenty Years after his Death ; 
but Malignity and Corruption can 
find their Ends in attacking the beſt 
eſtabliſhed Characters. One John 
Sirmond of the French Academy, a 
little Flatterer of the Cardinal de 
Richelieu, whoſe Defence he had un- 
dertaken againſt ſuch as found Fault 


with his Adminiſtration, thought he 
could not make his Court to his Pa- 


tron better than by depreciating all 
the great and good Actions of the 
Cardinal D' Amboiſe, and by diſco- 
vering the Defects of that Miniſter 
of Louis XII, in order to repreſent 
Richelieu as the greater Man, and 


raiſe 
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raiſe his Glory upon the Ruins of 
the other's Reputation. Such (as M. 
Peliſſon ſays) was the View of this 
Writer, who under the fictitious 
Name of the Sieur des Montagnes, 
publiſh'd his Work at Paris in 1631, 
under the Title of Vie du Cardinal 
d Amboiſe Miniſtre d Etat ſous Louis 
XII, enſuite de la quelle ſont traitez 
quelques points ſur les affaires preſen- 


res. 


To vindicate the Conduct of the 
injured Cardinal from the Miſrepre- 


ſentations of that corrupt Writer, 


and to do ſome Juſtice to his Me- 


mory, M. Baudier wrote his Hiftoire 


de L' Adminiſtration du Cardinal 


D' Amboiſe, Grand Miniftre D' Etat 
en France, ou ſe liſent les effets de la 
Sageſſe politique ; enſemble les felici- 
tes de la France ſous un bon Gou- 
vernement, This was printed in 4 
at Paris 1634,and (as Pere le Long 
ſays) met with a much more favour- 


able Reception than the Life before- 


men- 
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mention d; being generally eſteem'd 

by the learned World 
M. Baudier afterwards wrote an 
Account of the Campaign of 1:aly 
in 1640, and publiſhed it at Paris 
in 1641, under the Title of Le Sol- 
dat Piedmontois, revenant du Camp 
de Turin, Kc. He was likewiſe the 
Author of the Hiſtory of the Ma- 
reſchal de Toiras, which contains a 
great Part of the publick Tranſacti- 
ons- in France under the Reign of 
Louis XIII. This Book was firſt 
publiſhed at Paris in Folio, A. D. 
1644, and afterwards underwent 
another Edition in a leſſer Size in 
1666. There are ſome other Works 
aſcribed to the ſame Author, parti- 
cularly an Account of the Court of 
China. An Hiftor 1 the Seraglio 
and Religion of wt} Turks, and a 
Life of ho N Ximenes: But 
theſe are not mentioned by Pere le 
Long, in his Bibliothegue Hiſtorique, 
the Deſign of which Work only ed 
a him 
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him to take Notice of ſuch Works 
as ſome way or other concerned the 


Affairs of France. 


Tazxe are two Hiſtories of our 
Author ſtill preſerved in Manuſcript 
in the Library of the Abbey of Sz. 
Germain des Prez at Paris, to which 
they were left by the late Duke of 
Coiſlin Biſhop of Metz, Grandſon to 
the learned Chancellor Seguier, who 
thought them worthy of a Place in 
in his famous Library. As theſe con- 
tain chiefly Accounts of Engliſh Af- 
fairs, and the French are generally 
little curious of any thing that doth 
not concern their own Country, they 
have not yet been printed. One of 
them is an Hi/tory of the Adminiſtrae 


tion of Cardinal Wolſey, the other 


is the Hiſtory of Queen Margaret 
mentioned by Pere le Long in his 
Bibliothegue, N* 17407, the Tranſla- 
tion whereof is now offered to the 
World. 


In 
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In this Hiſtory M. Baudier in Imi- 
tation of the old Greek and Roman 
Hiſtorians, hath thought fit upon 
Occaſion, to put ſome Speeches in- 
to the Mouths of great Men, when 
they were either aſſiſting in Councils 
or entering upon Actions, and to re- 
preſent therein the Reaſons and Mo- 
tives of their Conduct and Reſoluti- 
ons. This is only a faſhionable Mode 
in Writing ; but in all other Points 
he appears to be a faithful and exact 
Hiſtorian: He relates ſeveral Facts 
not taken Notice of by any of our 
Engliſb Writers, but deriving them 
from French Hiſtorians who lived in 
the Time that ſuch Facts happened, 
he is well ſupported in thoſe Relati- 
ons. 

Tarr never were in any Age ſo 
many great and ſudden Revolutions 
in England, as happened in the 
Times whereof he writes; ſo that 
his Subject naturally led and obliged 
him to mention an almoſt infinite 
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Number of ſurprizing Events and 
Turns of Fortune, all contributing 
to his Deſign of ſhewing the ſtrange 
Viciſſitude of human Affairs, and of 
inculcating to Princes and great Men 
that they have no Privilege of Ex- 
emption from the Miſeries of Life 
any more than Perſons in lower Sta- 
tions. Theſe Revolutions, the vari- 
ous Circumſtances, Occaſions and 
Cauſes whereof are here related, and 
clearly accounted for, cannot well 
fail of rendering the Work curious 
as well as entertaining to an Exgliſb 
| Reader: And though the Author 
hath almoſt always directed his Re- 
flections and Inſtructions to Princes 
and great Men, yet People of all 
Ranks, even of the loweſt Condition 
of Life, may thence learn to bear 
their own Difhculties and Misfor- 
tunes with the greater Patience and 
Reſignation of Mind, when they 
ſee to what terrible Calamities and 
Diſtreſſes the greateſt are ſubject. 
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QU E EN of Exerans. 


HEN a Man enters into the World, 
he enters at the ſame time into all 
the Miſeries of Life; Nature having united 
living and ſuffering ſo cloſely together, that 
ſhe hath in a Manner rendered them in- 
ſeparable. But among all Sufferers, none 
certainly feel their Misfortunes more than 
ſuch as have been moſt indebted to For- 
tune for the Enjoyment of Dignities, and 
have paſſed through great Proſperities, by a 
reverſe of Fate, to as great Miſeries. Some 
ia ſtrious Examples of this Truth may 8 
cen ol the * Hiſtory,” I 

i 8 C 
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State , DiscorD had made its way into the Royal IN of e 
Fe. Palace of France, and had introduced Ha- for 
| tred and Diviſion among Princes of the ſame app 
Blood. Charles VI. who was ſeated on the las t 
Throne of that Kingdom, had, contrary to The 
the fundamental Laws of the State, diſinhe- Kin 
rited his eldeſt Son the Dauphine ; and had IN| Adi 
been prevailed with, by the Inſtigation of I peg 
Jabel of Bavaria, his Wife, and the In- I fav 
trigues of Philip the Hardy, Duke of Burgun- || orde 
dy, to invite Henry V. King of England to in tl 
take Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom, which he i 
gave him in the way of a Portion with his I ther 
Daughter Catherine of France. Several lof 7 
Towns took an Oath of Allegiance to this I him 
Engliſh Prince, and the Generality of the 
French acknowledged him as Succeflor to Wa 
their King. But Death, which took away I in 7 
his Life at the Bois de Vincennes, took away Acq 
likewiſe from him the Hopes of getting Poſ- «A 
ſeſſion of the fineſt Part of Europe. He this 
was ſucceeded by his Son Henry VI. al 1, 
Child, not yet out of his Cradle. This In- Kee 
fant Prince enjoyed two Crowns and ſway d witl 
two Scepters, without knowing any thing 
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oyal ¶ of either. France and England received him 
Ha- If for their King: The Duke of Bedford was 
me appointed Regent in one of theſe Realms, 
the as the Duke of Gloucefter was in the other. 
to They were both of them Uncles to the 
he- King, and took upon them the Care of the 
had Adminiſtration, and the Government of the 
n of People in his Name. Fortune ſeemed to 
In- Ffavour the Infancy of this new Prince, in 
gun order to afflict him more heavily afterwards 
4 to in the Flower of his Age. He came to Pa- 
he is when he was eight Years old, and was 
1 his there crowned King of France in the Church 
eral of Notre Dame : But what had been given 
this him out of Paſſion, was taken from him 
the by Juſtice and Valour. In leſs than fifteen 
to] Years he loſt all that he had ever poſſeſſed 
way in France; of ſo little Duration are W 
Way Acquiſitions. 
Poſ- ] Azour thirteen or fourteen Years after Hom, be- 
He this Event, he ſent over into France William England 
4. la Poole Earl of Suffolk, Dr. Adam Molins France. 
1 Keeper of the Privy Seal, Sir Robert Roſe, 
with ſome others, to invite his Uncle King 
Charles VII. to a Peace. The Ambaſſadors of 
B2 both 


both Princes met at Tours, and there began 
that important Negotiation which concluded 
in a Truce of eighteen Months, ſigned on the 
twentieth Day of. May A. D. 1444, and 
prolonged afterwards, not without Hopes'in 
both Kingdoms, that it would e a 
Peace, before it expired, 
Duzins this Trace a Gentleman of a 


jou, who had been a Priſoner of War in 
England, and was. ſuffered to go at large 
upon his Parole, made his Eſcape: out of 
that Country, and returned into France. 
Henry wrote upon that Subject to King 
Charles VII. and eſpouſing the Cauſe of the 
Perſon who had taken him Peilhgee 49 law- 


the agents Eſcape, _ demanded bim . bo 
back with preſſing Inftances. 


_— of Tart Letter which he wante4 on this Oc- ec .C 
VI. King" caſion to Charles, we have thought proper. I; 


; Ard to be inſerted in this Hiſtory, together with * 
de another of his to the ſame Prince, both of 


VII. of 


France. them. ſerving for lively [Repreſentations o 
the Stile and Plainneſs of that Age, which 
though inferior to ours. in the Beauty e 

Z Lan 2 


Winni of Ab. 


gal Vanguage, ſurpaſſed it much in Candout 
ded and Sincerity. Theſe Letters (the Originals 
the er Which are in my Hands) weré very kind? 
and ly furniſh'd me by Monſieur 'Uxon, Sir D. 
un Herouval, Auditor of the Chanibre des Clip: 
44, at Paris, a Perſon learned in our Hiſto- 
'\ ry, diligent in the Search of Antiquity, and 
very generous in communicating his Manu- 
ſcripts to ſuch as are engaged in any pub- 
arge lick Work. The Letter of Henry VI. of 
England, to his Uncle Charles VII. is ad- 
drefled in the Superſcription to the Moſt 
High and Mighty: Prince and our moſt dear 
Uncle of Francè; and is erpreſſed in the _ 
lowing Ferms:! 500i oo 


To the Moſt nds and e Prince, 
© our dear Uncle of France, Heæury by the 
Oc- «Grace of God, King of France and Eng- 
PTY © and, ſendeth greeting 3 with intire good 
with Will and fm N. ue Union _ 
h off Concord. 

5 1 © Moſt High and Mighty Prince, out 
hichy « dear Uncle; it is about thres Years ago 
5 eee you Word, how a Knight 
Lang B 3 of 
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of the Country of Arjou, of your Party, 
named Guy d Champchenrier, being a 
lawful Priſoner of War to our beloved 
and faithful Sir John Faſtolfe, one of the 
Knights of the Order of the Garter, had 
made his Eſcape out of the Confinement 
graciouſly appointed him by his Maſter 
Sir Fohn Faſtolſe, and violating his Faith 
and the Oaths ſolemnly taken by the 
faid Priſoner on the true Body of our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt, (which at his Re- 
queſt was preſented to him) and is gone 
beyond Sea to your faid Party. And 
moreover, as we have been informed by 
authentick Evidence, that the ſaid 45 
Champchenrier, contrary to the Honour 


of a Gentleman, hath privately carried 
off an Horſe and other Goods belonging 


to ſome of our liege Subjects, thereby 


committing a notorious Breach of the 
Articles of the Truce, then and ſtill ſub- 
fiſting between us and you. And foraſ- 


much as we defire, with all our Heart, to 


have the faid Truce kept and obſeryed in- 
wacky; and Offenders againſt it to be 
<< puniſhed, 
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rty, || puniſh d, according to the Exigence of their 
ga] © Caſes, as Juſtioe requires, we have uſed very 
wed || preſſing Inſtances ſeveral Times, that you 
the would put the Body of the faid Guy in 
had © arreſt, and ſend him under a ſafe Convoy 
into our Kingdom of England, there ei- 
ether to clear himſelf of the ſaid Accuſa- 
« tion, according to the Laws and Cuſtoms 
of this our Realm of England, or to re- 
ceive ſuch Puniſhment and Correction as 
his Crime ſhall deſerve. Upon this Mat- 
ter ſeveral Conferences have been held, 
„(that is to ſay) by the Comte de Dunois, 
* Bertrand de Beauvau, Sire de Percigny, 
and Maſter William Couſinat on your Part, 
and by the Lord Dudley, William Cheva- 
« her, and others on our Part, of which 
eve judge you have had full Information. 
However, though a tedious Profecution 
has been carried on, and very preſſing In- 
* ſtances have been uſed, as well with you 
as with the Members of your great Coun- 
* cil, before which the ſaid Guy made his 
$: * Appeatances: yet the Accompliſhment of 
Fe ſaid Requeſt hath always been de- 
B 4 « layed, 
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8 1 ſtruction of Juſtice, and contrary to the 
'Þ 4 gd 5 7 Tenor of the ſaid Truce. For this Rea- || ©: c: 
| * fon, Moſt High and Mighty Prince our || © ge 
© deareſt Uncle, we do again pray and re- c 
quire you, in the moſt .cordial Manner || « w 
Ae are able, that without ſuffering this || « R 
Affair to be drawn out by Aris of Diſſi- 
©. mulation to any further Delay, you 
would inftantly. cauſe the faid Guy: de 
© Champcbenrier to be brought under acre 
"4 Guard into ſome of the Territories under 
e our Subjection, and that he be delivered 
** up a Priſoner, in ſome ſafe Place of out 
Dominions, to our Bailiffs of Cyflentin of 
Alenbn, or to others of our Officers at 
* Cherbourg, or to ſome one of them, whom 
* we have ordered and appointed to receive 
him and keep him in Cuſtody under our 
fAutherity, and to give a Note and Re- 
* ceipt in our Name, if neceſſary. That 
” * the faid Gay being thus put into our 
ie Juſtice may be done him by us 
= Fee . to the Crime 
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« whereof he is Achuſed; as as is 
b- | © atcording to the ſaid Tce 

e done and that you would: be 
a- || © cauſe this to be dorie with all p 
dur “ gence, - that we may have no further Des 


re- | < calion of writing to ou, and 1 you 
* 

his 

ſſi· 

ou || © may be mize Gs | 

de ce and «tt up into 

ure 

der 

ed 

our | © and your Convoy which ſhalt 

of „ with Safety into our Tertitofies, | "Mott x 
at | © High and Mighty earch” 


m © Uncle, we pray the Bleſſed San of God - 
ive || © to grant you the of--all 
dur your gracious Defires. Dated at am Gas 


e fl of Windſor, the third Day of Feh-. 
* ary 1444- 3 
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Anjou. 
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Henry VI. 
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IT was hoped that the Truce above-men- 
tioned) would end in a Peace: and to faci- 
litate that Matter, Henry formed a Deſign 


to ally himſelf by a Marriage to France, as 
he was deſcended thence by Queen Catherine 


his Mother. With this View, he made by 


his Ambaſſadors, a Demand of Margaret 
(Daughter of Rene Duke of Anjou and King 
of Sicily) Couſin German to his Maſt Chrif- 
tian Majeſty ; a Princeſs who had to the 
Beauties of her Body added all the Per- 
fections of the Mind. She was endowed 
with an excellent Underſtanding, Sagacity 
and Prudence; very reaſonable and conſi- 


derate, diligent in all her Deſigns, and with 


her other admirable Qualities, ſhe was like- 
wiſe perfectly handſome. René her Fa- 
ther granted her to King Henry ; and in the 
ſame Year the Earl of Suffolk came to Nancy 
with a very noble Train of Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen to fetch and conduct her into Eng- 
land. 

Tur Letter which he brought from King 
Henry on this Occaſion was addreſſed as 
that before-mentioned : And is as follow- 
eth: << Moſt 
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« Moſt High, moſt Excellent, and moſt 
« Mighty Prince our deareſt Uncle of 
« France, Henry by the Grace of God, 
“King of France and England, your Ne- 
« phew, ſendeth greeting, and alſo cordial 
« and entire Affection in all good and per- 
« fect Concord and mutual Love. Moſt 
« High and moſt Excellent Prince, out 


* deareſt Uncle, we have receiv'd by our 


«© well beloved Garter King of Arms our 
“ Herald, your moſt affable and friendly 
Letters, by which of your great Courteſy 
« you ſignify the good Proſperity of your 
e moſt noble Perſon, which has cauſed in 
us a ſingular Joy and great Pleaſure, And 
e by the Tenour thereof we are made ſen- 


* ſible, (as indeed we have been before) of 


* thegreat Affection and good Deſire which 
< you have to the ſettling of a Peace; and 
* that you had Thoughts of ſending your 
* Ambaſſadors to us for the ſpeedy Accom- 
te pliſhment of the Treaty that hath been 
* commenced, and to expedite the coming 
to us of our deareſt and moſt beloved 
Queen your Niece. For theſe Things, 

« which 
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As for the Settlement of a Peace, we 
4 every Day more and more that 
your noble Heart is inclined thereunto ; 
«which: is the greateſt Conſolation to the 
poor People, whom we ſee, not without 
„much Compaſſion, terribly afflicted and 


* languiſhing by Means of the mortal Wars 


nd pehoas Diviſions: which have io? 
« Jong continued between you and us, and 
the Predeceſſors of us both, to the moſt 
& abominable and miſerable: Bffufion of 
ee human Blodd; the :Dirgunition 6f the 


„ Nobility,- and; the dolefal Diſturbance of 


c Chriflendom ; to which Settlement of 
« Peace ws are alfo inclined, for the Ho- 
et nour and Preſeryation of the antient Re- 
< nown of the Faith and Valour of the il- 
© juſtrious Houſes from which we are 
* both deſcended, by the Grace of the Al- 
e mighty, who of his great Goodneſs hath 
re been pleaſed to ordain and appoint us the 
Fe 1 Protedtors and Defenders of his 


” ——ü— — —— — — — 
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« reſerved ius (if we do our Duty) to put 
an End and Concluſion to the Accom- 
madation of the two Kingdoms, and 


to repair the Things that are fallen to 


„ruin, which was never done by our noble 
« and excellent Progenitors The Bleſſod 


« Son of God, of his Mercy grant that we 


may both act worthy of fo mene 
* a Grace and Honour, 


* WiTH Regard to the hafteniog Ws 
e coming of our {aid Conſort, which we 


«« deſite above all worldly Things; in which 
Point, you out of your great Concern, 


Shave given us the greateſt Hopes and 
*« Comfort, for which we moſt aſſuredly 
e and heartily thank you: You have been 

** pleaſed to give, us ſufficiently to under- 
* ſtʒnd, that notwithſtanding the Cauſes 
* contained in your aid Letters, and al - 
ledged by the moſt High and Mighty 
** Prince our moſt dear and beloved Fa- 
8 thet the King of Sicily, i. e. that if ſhe 
was not adorned and embelliſhed with 
all that gallant Attire which was ſuitable 
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* to her Quality, and might belong to her, 
« ag well in Honour to us as in Regard to 
e the Houſe from which ſhe is deſcended, 
c we would however take it in good Part 
« and bear it agreeably, not aſcribing it to 
« any Contempt or Neglect, but purely to 
te the Shortneſs of the Time, and our eager 
e and impaticht Deſire of her coming; 
« yet out of Complaiſance to us, you were 
* willing and ready to deliver her, and 
« would ſend her honourably attended as 
« ſoon as our moſt dear and beloved Cou- 
* fin the Marquis of Syfolk, whom we 


have appointed, to receive and conduct 


< her to us ſhould be arrived beyond Sea, 
ce and that you had talked and conferred 
« with him upon this and other things as 
you deſired, which was very expedient 
e for the great Good and Service of the 
e above-mentioned Affair of the Peace: 
And this being done you would immedi- 
« ately, without any Delay, expedite the 
* coming of that our Conſort ; ſo that we 
« ſhould ſee plainly how ready you were to 
« oblige us. 

* AND 


| MaxcaxzrT of Axjov. 

« AnD whereas we deſire that you and 
* our faid Father-in-law ſhould be aſſured 
of our Intention, with Regard. to what 
* hath been ſaid in her Reſpe& ; certainly 


« in whatever Condition ſhe ſhall be ſent to 
e us, we out of Reſpect to you and to the 


e Houſe from whence ſhe ſprings, and alſo 
e for the ſingular Love we bear to her, 


« ſhall regard and receive her as our loving 


** Spouſe and loyal Conſort, without having 
* any Regard to ſuch Appendages, as are 
neither neceſſary nor of any Uſe to the 
e principal Matters you and we have to 
manage and treat of together. 
% AND as concerning the Deſire which 
** you, my deareſt Uncle, have of ſending 
* your Embaſſadors to us at ſuch Time and 
Seaſon as we ſhall think moſt propitious 
and favourable for the good conducting 
of theſe Matters; and that we would, 
* with. the greateſt Expedition we can, 
* certify and give you Advice thereof. Moſt 
high and molt excellent Prince, our dear- 
* eſt Uncle, we repoſing a ſingular Confi- 
* dence in our ſaid Couſin the Marquis of 
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= 4 80 receive and cohduet to us your fait 
= 5 Niece, our Conſart, as to confer with 
=. — Spatlegrry you of all the Mat: 

= S ii ter before-mentioned ; with Regard: tt 
e which we have fully. inſtructed him of 
= * our Will and Intentidns. : So we pray 
you, moſt High, moſt Excellent ani 
Mighty Prince, our: deareſt Uncle, that 
i A ec in all things which our faid Coufin tha! 
3 * lay before you in our Behalf, on what 
= Subject ſoever it be, you would be pleaſet 
=>: eto give him full Credit, as you would 
e cour Self, if we were preſent with you 
F letting us know your good Will 
* . Coridition for our great Good and Com 
fort. Moſt High, moſt Excellent Pri 

our deareſt Uncle, we pray the 
* Son of God to have you in his 
keeping. Written from Donnyton 7! 
*©-ergffeenth Day of November 1 


HENRY 
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vell KING Charles, the Queen his Wife, the The Mars 


ail Princeſs of Scotland, Wife to the Dauphine, 


ne Name of Louis XI.) went with all the 
Court to Nancy. This was the King of 
icily's uſual Place of Reſidence, and there 
it was that the Treaty for the Royal Mar- 
riage, which had been begun at Tours, was 
to be concluded. The King of France, to 
bew his Deſire of an Alliance, from which 
> promiſed himſelf great Advantages, took 
re to honour it with his Preſence, and 
o bear a Part in the pompous Entertain- 
{nents which Rene made for eight Days to- 
gether on this Occaſion. Nothing could 
de more ſplendid and magnificent than the 
ttire and Equipage of the honourable Com- 
led pany there aſſembled. Juſts and Tourna- 
nents were a conſiderable Part of ſuch En- 
ertainments in thoſe Days; and Rene him- 
elf, (who was reputed the beſt Juſter of 
ie Age) the King of France, Charles of 
nou, Brother to Rene, the Counts of Foix 
and St. Pol, Ferry of Lorrain, and other 
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(who was afterwards King of France, by Nancy. 
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great Noblemen, diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
in thoſe manly Exerciſes or Diverſions. 

BuT the Pomps of this World have of- 
ten melancholy Conſequences, and the 
greateſt Joys terminate in the greateſt Trou- 
bles. As the Court was returning from the 
Concluſion of this illuſtrious Marriage, Mar- 
garet Steward, Dauphineſs of France, died 
at Chalons in Champagne, lamented by the 
King, and regretted by the whole Court, 
for her rare Perfections. Nature had adorn- 
ed her with an uncommon Beauty of Body, 
(ſays Monſtrelet) and her own Application 
and Reflections had acquired her ſeveral fine a; 
Accompliſhments of the Mind. She was aff « 
great Favourer of the worthy Men of her h 
Age, and failed not to expreſs, by her Be- II 
nefactions, as well as by her Graces, the E- 
ſteem ſhe had of their Virtue. Allan Charts 
was then at the Court of King Charles VII 
Father-in-law to this Princeſs, and had ti 
Reputation of an excellent Writer. 
Dauphineſs paſſing one Day with her 
Ladies through a Chamber, where he wa: 
fleeping upon a Bench, went up to him and 

kiflec 
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kiſſed him. Allan had a very forbidding 
Face, and a diſagreeable Figure; and the 
Gentleman who had the Honour of leading 
the Dauphineſs by the Hand at the time 
ſhe did this Action, envying the Honour 
done to a Perſon, who had nothing but a 
Genius, fine Parts, and Virtue to diſtin- 
guiſh him, aſked her, How ſhe could 
e find in her Heart to kiſs ſo ugly a Fel- 
* low?” She turning to the Ladies who at- 
tended her, and had ſeen what ſhe had done, 
readily replied, © I did not kiſs the Per- 
« ſon, I only paid my Regards to Merit, 
* and touched the Mouth from which fo 
many fine Diſcourſes and beautiful Ex- 
* hortations to Virtue have flowed. 

In the mean time Margaret Queen of Que 
England paſſed the Sea, and was received by vz 
the King her Husband in a Manner ſuitable Hal ih 
to the Quality of her Birth, to the Dignity 5 
of her Marriage, and to the Merit of her 
Virtues. n e Cf 

SHE had a favourable Paſſage from Dieppe 
wal to Portchefler, from whence ſhe went by 
Water to Southampton, and from thenee to 

DYY - C 2 Sri out- 
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Southwick, On April twenty two ſhe was 
married to the King in the Monaſtery. of 
Tichfield, and was thence honourably con- 
veyed to London, being met on the Road by 
the principal Nobility and Gentry of the 


Kingdom, with ſplendid Equipages. 


Taz Duke of Ghucefter had been very 
averſe to the Marriage, and had oppoſed it 
in Council, with Reaſons drawn as well 
from Conſcience as Policy : For Henry was 
then contracted to the Count of Armagnac's 
Daughter, to whom he had been afhanced 
three Years before, though by Reaſon of 
the Troubles which the Count ſuffered on 
account of that Alliance, the Solemnization 
of the Marriage had been deferred ; and 
it was to be feared that ſuch an intollerable 
Affront would provoke him to take Part 
with the Crown of France, and endanger 


the Loſs of Guienne; as it proved ſoon af. 


ter in the Event. The King was to ſuc- 
ceed to all the Count of Armagnac's Ter- 
ritories, in Caſe the Contract with his 
Daughter had taken Effect; beſides a very 
conſiderable Fortune at preſent in Money. 
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Whereas ſuch was the Poverty of Rene, that 
he could not ſubſiſt without continual Re- 
lief from his Friends: He was ſtiled indeed 
King of Sicily, Naples and Feruſalem, but 
was not poſſeſſed of a Foot of Land in any 


of thoſe Kingdoms; ſo that Margaret had 


no Fortune : And inſtead of bringing any 
Addition of Territories to England, it was 
ſtipulated by the Marriage-Articles, that 
Le Mans, the County of Maine, and the 
Duchy of Anjou (the beſt Barrier of Nor- 
mandy, and neceſſary Means of Communi- 
cation between that Province and Guzenne) 
ſhould be given up by Henry to Rene and 
his Brother Charles of Anjou, who were in- 
violably attached to the Intereſts of France. 
How zealous ſoever the Duke had been in 
oppoſing the Marriage with Margaret, yet 
when it was ſolemnized, he reſolved to pay 
her all the Honours due to a Queen of Eng- 
land. He met her on the Road with five 
hundred Men all in one (and that a very 
ſumptuous) Livery, and attended her to 
Blackheath, where the Mayor, Aldermen 
and Companies of London on Horſeback 
2 C 3 hes 
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were ready to receive her, and convoyed her Qin | 
through the City, then beautified with Pa- Mat 
geants of various Hiſtories, and other Shews cc 
of her Welcome. She was crown'd on May it © C 


thirty at Weſtminſter. « n 
She endea- Humphrey Plantagenet Duke of Glouceſter 6 9 
"ain te Was at this time ſitting at the Helm of Af- © h 
Elen.“ fairs in England, and under the Name of I © \ 


; ceſter. Henry, had an abſolute Authority in the 4 
Management of the Kingdom. Margaret, 
who was incenſed againſt him for oppoſing “ k 
her Marriage, and had a ſtrong Inclination “ t: 
to govern the State and command the Will 
of her Huſband, immediately formed the 
Deſign of ruining Humphrey, at leaſt of ſl © C 
[ driving him from Court, and of aſſuming “ b 
to her {elf the Sovereign Authority, which 
= he there enjoyed. To bring this about, ſhe 
N ſtudied for a time the King's Temper, and 
found him to be one who loved Quiet and 
hated Buſineſs; lazy rather than labori- 
ous, and to have as much Contempt of the 
Dignities of the World, as he ſhewed Re- 
gard to the moral Qualities and Virtues of a 
the Soul. One Day being alone with him I © fi 
in 
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in his Cloſet, ſhe ſpoke to him in this 
Manner: lc 

« SiR, the moſt general Rule in the 
“ Conduct of a wiſe King (as you are) is 
« not to raiſe too high in the Government 
« of a Kingdom any Perſon, who may by 
« his Credit weaken the Authority of his 
* Maſter, and cauſe his Perſon to fall into 
the Contempt of his People. It hath 
c always been your Majeſty's Intention to 
keep up to this Rule; but you do not 
© take Notice how the Power you have gi- 
ven in your Affairs to the Duke of Glou- 
* cefter, hath raiſed him ſo high in the 
“Government that he looks down upon 
© both of us as his Inferiors. He grants all 
Favours in your Name, impoſeth Subſi- 
« dies and Taxes on your Kingdom, re- 
* venges his own private Injuries, under 
“ Pretext of Treaſon againſt your Majeſty ; 
© perſecutes your Servants and advances his 
e own, as well to Benefices in the King- 
e dom as to the Offices of your Houſhold; 
te and to prevent the Truth of his Conduct 
© from coming to your Ears, he beſieges 
N C 4 you 
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ce you continually with a Parcel of Men, “ de 
« whom he has bought and made his Crea- ſc: M 
© tures, who diſguiſe all his Actions to you, N A. 
ce and are continually bragging of his Con- Nc th 
& duct. The Knowledge which I have It 
& gained thereof, and the Intereſt which IIC ini 
te take in every thing that concerns you, are I cc tei 
te the only Motives of this Diſcourſe ; that Ice th 
ce your Majeſty being made acquainted with « th 
* the Behaviour of the Duke, may ſuffer I cc Se 
& no longer any Slur to be thrown on your th 
* Reputation, or any Oppreſſion to be uſed} «« a 
* towards your People, who murmur at it It 
every Day, and begin to deſpiſe you, as. G 
3 a Prince who poorly ſubmits to the Do-ſſh w 

minion of one of your Subjects.” « a 

Henry, who lov'd the Duke of Glouceſter ſp © fr. 
did not receive this Diſcourſe of the Queen's} k 
after the Manner ſhe expected. The long 
time in which the Duke had enjoyed the 
Adminiſtration of the Kingdom, had been 
the Means of the King's contracting as long 
an Habit of liking every thing he did in the 
Courſe of his Adminiſtration ; ſo that heſ R 
at firſt anſwered her to this Effect: Tofſſ © cc 

7 ; cc deprive 


cc 
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« deprive Kings of having their favourite 
e: Miniſters, is to deprive them of thoſe 
« Aſſiſtances which are neceflary to enable 
« them to bear the Weight of Government. 


« It is likewiſe to ſtrip them of the moſt = 


« innocent Affections that a Man can en- 
ce tertain ; I mean the loving of a Perſon, 
ce the ſpeaking to him with Confidence, and 
ec the making of him, as it were, another 
Self. To raiſe up a Man is a Pleaſure 
« that charms the Soul, and advances it, in 
« a Manner, to the Dignity of a Creator : 
« It is the Work of the wiſeſt, and the 
« Glory of the greateſt King. The Things 
« which are in us are ſeldom ſeen by us in 
« a direct View, but rather by Reflection 
« from others. Beauty it ſelf cannot be 


« known by the Perſon it adorns, without 


« the Help of a Mirrour : The Mirrour of 
« one's own Greatneſs is the Perſon whom 
« we have aggrandized. It is with Plea- 
« ſure that we ſee him great, and we would 
« fain ſee him greater, not ſo much out of 
«© Regard to his own Perſon, as becauſe we 
* conſider him as a Part of our ſelves. But 

« as 
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« as upon the Earth the brighteſt Rays of 
& the Sun make a Shade when they ſtrike 
«© upon. Bodies that are not bright enough 
ce fully to receive their Light; ſo our Fa- 
« yours and Graces give Occaſion to the 
cc Envy and Jealouſy of ſuch great Perſons 
« about Court, as we have not deemed 
« worthy of being honoured with the like 
« We muſt not believe, Madam, what i; 
ec ſaid of the Duke of Glouceſter : his Ser- 
ce vices are a full Refutation of the Calum- 
ce nies thrown upon his Character and Con- 
2 
THE Queen, who wanted to deſtroy the 
Duke at any Rate, was not ſatisfied with this 
Anſwer ; but replied in ſuch Terms as theſe: 
ce Sir, Greatneſs doth not belong meerly to 
ce the Perſon who has raiſed another, if 
« he was not the only one concerned in 
&« raiſing him. This is more eſpecially fo, 
when he, who is aggrandized, hath con- 
tributed by his Actions to his own Eleva- 
* tion. All Favourites are apt to think it 
ce their own Work, and that they have 
& merited _ the Power and Dignities which 
6& they 
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they enjoy. This is particularly the Caſe 
© of the Duke of Ghucefter, who being 
© already great by his Birth, thinks him- 
* ſelf intitled to be much greater by your 
* Favour, and that what he already holds 
* of you is ſtill below what he deſerves. 
Hence it often comes, that when we 
* think we have raiſed up a Greatneſs leſs 
* than our own, we find in reality that we 
* have raiſed up one that is greater. The 
um- Duke of Ghhuceſter is not an Affiſtant to 
Don-“ the King; he is King in Effect, in the 
Authority which he has aſſuined, and in 
the“ the Manner wherein he has exerciſed that 
Authority. Your People ſay, that, ha- 
* ving given up into another's Hands the 
* Reins which God had put into your 
* own, to govern your own Kingdom your 
* ſelf, you have taken Care to puniſh your 
7 ſo, (elf for that Failure, by diveſting your 
con- ſelf, in the Eyes of all the World, of 
leva-· “ the Dignity with which Heaven had in- 
it veſted you; thereby making, as it were, 
have“ a publick Confeſſion of your own Inſuf- 
hic“ ficiency to ſupport it as you ought. 
they > So, | Henry 
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had Time or Liberty to juſtify himſelf from 


ended the Life, the Favour, and the Ad- 
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Henry, who was of a flexible Nature 
ſuffered himſelf to be perſuaded by his Wife! 
Reaſons, and ſhe took upon her the Ad- 
miniſtration of Affairs; ſo that in leſs than 
a Year the Duke of Glouceſter was deſtitute 
both of Employment and Credit; and 
even abandoned to the Perſecution of hi 
Enemies, who charged him with ſo many 
Accuſations and Calumnies, that before he. 


them, the King having ſummoned him to 
a Parliament held in the Monaſtery of &. 
Edmond at Bury, gave Orders for his being 
arreſted by the Viſcount Beaumont, Lord 
Conſtable of England. In a Day or two 
afterwards the Duke was ſtrangled in Pri- 
ſon by Night, without any Form of Juf- 
tice, after having been employed in the Ad- 
miniſtration of the Kingdom for the Space 
of twenty five Years. His Corps was car- 
ried to the Abbey of Sr. Albans, where iti 
received the Honours of a Funeral. Thus 


miniſtration of Humphrey of Lancaſter, 
Prince of the Blood Royal of Englani- 
N without 
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rithout being convicted of any other Crime 
rife hut that of enjoying the higheſt Favour at 

ourt, and of having in his Hands the 

onduct of all the Affairs of State. It is 
ertain that the chief Miniſters of Princes 
ire always Objects of the Envy of a Court, 
nd very often of the Hatred of the Peo- 
ple. When they are good they are Martyrs 
of the State, and holy Victims for the Pub- 
ick Good: when they are bad they are 
reated as they deſerve. 

Tu Enghſb have remarked and enter- Title of 
ined a Notion, that the Name and Digni- ep. 
y of Glouceſter has been always fatal to 
hoſe who have enjoyed that Title. They 
Inſtance in Hugh Spencer or Le Deſpenſer 
Farl of Glouceſter, Thomas of Woodſtock, 
Fon to King Edward III. who was Duke of 
e ſame Place; both of which loſt their 
Lives by the Hands of an Executioner ; 
And even King Richard III. (who was Duke 
f Gloucefter and Brother to Edward IV.) 
hom we ſhall have frequent Occaſion to 
Hention hereafter, periſhed in the Fury of 

he Civil Wars, ſhedding his Blood and lo- 
| : 8 * Was 


ment on the Occaſion above-mentioned, or 


The Duke 


2 peaches. fol was by the People of [London and the 


which Queen Margaret held with her Hu: 
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ſing his Life in the Field of Battle; as i 
Fortune took a Pleaſure in raiſing to that 
Dignity ſuch as ſhe had a Mind to deſtroy, 
Ir is the Buſineſs of Hiſtorians to ſearchſFice. 
deeper into the Reaſons and Motives of the iert 
Duke of Gloucefter's Ruin, (which muſt 
not be aſcribed entirely to the Diſcourſe 


band King Henry) and to enquire whethet 
ſhe was induced thereto by her own Reſent-· 


by the envious Councils of fome of the 
Grandees of the Court, who are often Ene- 
mies to the Miniſter that governs : or in 
fine, whether it proceeded from that Queen 
own Motion and violent Inclination to 
rule and govern; for ſhe was of a domi- 
neering Humour; and her Wit had as much 
Power over the Reaſon of Men, as he 
Face had over their AﬀeCQtions. 

Tux Marquis (now made Duke) of Suff 


great Men of the Kingdom generally con- 
ſidered as the Perſon, who, by wicked Arts 
and vile PraQtices, had procured the Death 
gat” "8 | 
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f the innocent Duke of Ghoucefter, who 
d been univerſally beloved for his Good- 
eſs, and eſteemed for his Sincerity and Juſ- 
ice, For this Reaſon, as well as for the de- 
wering up of Le Mans, and the County of 
aine to the French (which was likewiſe 
mputed to him) Seffolk was become odi- 
Dos to all the Nation. He was impeached 
etherpf theſe Crimes by a Parliament that met 
ſent· Pt Veſtminſter in A. D. 1449, and being ar- 


, offÞcited by the King's Order, was ſent dine | 


F theſſſio the Tower. 
Ene- Polydbre Virgil ſays the King did this * 
Yr inis Wife's Advice, in Hopes that the Duke's 
onfinement might ſtop the Proſecution of 
e Commons, and appeaſe the Clamours 
ff the People. But Suffolk, after being 
ept there at his Pleaſure for about a Month, 
het vas ſet at Liberty, and reſtored to the King's 
avour, which increaſed the Diſcontents, 
nd enflamed the Rage of the People. Poſ- 
eſſed with a full Belief of the Duke's Guilt, 
hey made Inſurrections in ſeveral Places, 
tying out for Juſtice againſt, the Criminal. 
{dam Molins, Biſhop of Chicheſter and Keeper 
"= WM 
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to Death. 


mour procure Revenge upon the Guilty, + 
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of the Privy Seal, (having been concerned well 
in the Treaty of Tours for the giving up ofs tl 
Anjou and Maine) was murdered in one of 
theſe tumultuous Riſings. The Duke him- 
ſelf was impeached ſoon after in the next 
Parliament which met at Leiceſter, and the 
King was forced to baniſh him for five 
Vears. 601 

Tu Is did not fave his Life, as it was in- 
tended; for Suffolk embarking on May the 
third, 1450 at Ipfwich, in order to fail for 
France, was taken in his Paſſage by a Ship 
of War called the Sr. Nicholas of the Tower 
the Captain whereof cauſing him to be be- 
headed, caſt his Head and Body on the 
Sands of Dover, from whence they were 
conveyed to the City of London, and there 
expoſed to pacify the Rage of the Peopk 
by ſo miſerable a Spectacle. This howeve 
was not ſufficient to remove the Diſcontenti 
of the People, who ſtill demanded ' Juſtice 
upon others, whom the King was force 
to turn out of their Employments and prc 
miſe to impriſon. Thus did popular Cla 
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rned well for the general Injury done to the State, 

p ofs that more private Juſtice offered to the 

e offPcrſon of the Duke of Ghuceſter: For as 
um-Wtorms uſually fall back upon the Places 

next from which they originally riſe, fo evil Coun- 
 theſWcils generally overwhelm the Authors there- 

of in the Ruin which they procure to o- 

Thers. 

Tus Diſorders proceeded in a great The Dute 


-s : Somer- 
eaſure from the Violence uſed in remo- 2 2 


ing the Duke of Glouceſter from the Ma- — — — * 
agement of Affairs, and from putting the “ Wen. 
\dminiſtration into the Hands of Queen 
Margaret. She ſhewed however a great 

leal of Firmneſs in the Midſt of thoſe 

torms and Tempeſts, which roſe up and 
ndangered the State, whilſt ſhe fate at the 

elm of Affairs; but yet thought proper 
veveio call in to her Aſſiſtance Edmund Duke of 
Somerſet, whom ſhe made principal Mini- 

er of State. When this Nobleman was 

aiſed to that Height, and the Kingdom 

vas put under his Management, ſome Prin- 

es of the Blood took thence Occaſion to 
omplain of his Power, and made uſe of it 

D as 
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as a Pretext to cover their Ambition, and N he 
the Deſign they had formed of taking the Nor ti 
Crown from King Henry to put it upon Nack 
their own Heads; but for the better under- ¶ Conc 
ſtanding the Succeſs and Conſequences of ¶ Lan 
theſe Diſorders, it will be neceſſary to look WW;1.cir 
back into Hiſtory, and to learn the firſt W;,...- 
Cauſes and Original thereof. * 
In the Reign of Richard II. Henry Duke N fer 
of Lancaſter (a Prince of the Blood Royal, NYhor 
who was afterwards King by the Name of Uſur 
Henry IV.) had a great Hand in the Ma-Wſ,F th 
nagement of Affairs, and was very popu · N ſuppc 
lar in the Kingdom: His Employment x, 
and Credit increaſed his Ambition; and this prete 
Paſſion made him take up Arms againſt the 
King, his lawful Sovereign. The Diſcon- 
tents of the People cauſed a general Defec- 
tion in his Favour : He took the King Pr - 
ſoner, forced him to reſign the Crown, and, 
that he might have no Competitor in the 
Throne, he got him murdered in Priſon. 
The Death of his rightful Prince did nt 
aſſure his Mind: he reigned in Fear, and 
in thoſe Suſpicions which diſquiet Uſurpen 
Tbe 
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The Houſe of York, being an elder Branch 
of the Royal Family, formed a Party to at- 
tack him, and put themſelves in a good 
Condition to aſſert their Rights: And as the 
Lancaſter Family had taken a Red Roſe for 
their Device of War, ſo that of York aſ- 
ſumed a White one for theirs. Henry IV. 
was ſucceeded by his Son Henry V.; and 
after him by his Grandſon Henry VI. upon 
whom fell the Vengance due to that violent 
Uſurpation : For God puniſhes the Iniquity 


Jof the Fathers upon their Children, who 

"Wſupport and continue their Uſurpation. 
Richard Duke of York could not drop the e 

Pretenſions of his Family, nor bear to ſee Vork 425 


pires to 
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of 


upon the Throne of England a Perſon whoſe % Crown. 


Anceſtors had invaded it in Prejudice to his. 

He took Meaſures to recover it, put himſelf 
in Arms, and covered his Inſurrection with 
the common Pretence of the Publick Good; 
as if it was intended only to reform the 
State and deliver the Engh/h from the Inſo- 
lence (as he termed it) of the Miniſter, who 
was then the Dake of Somerſet. Favourites 


are always hated, either becauſe they are en- 
ache _ 
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vied, or becauſe they really oppreſs the Peo- 
ple; with whoſe Blood they ſometimes ce- 
ment their own Grandeur, and build their 
private Fortune upon the Ruin of the Na- 
tion. Some great Men of the Court, and 
the principal Gentry of the Kingdom, were 
of the Duke of York's Party. 

TE Commonalty of the County of Kent 
eſpouſed the Cauſe of the I bite Roſe; and 
a great Multitude of them riſing in Arms 
choſe for their Captain one John Cade, cal. 
ling him Mortimer; and Couſin to the Duke 
of York, whoſe Title to the Crown wa 
derived from his Mother Anne, Siſter of 
Edmond, and Daughter of Roger Mortimer 
Earl of Marche, who was Son of Philippe 
the only Daughter and Heir of Lionel Duke 
of Clarence, ſecond Son of King Edwari 
III. Cade took the Field at the Head of this 
Body of Kentiſomen, who marched direct) 
towards London, and encamped at a ſmall 
Diſtance from the City. 

From thence they ſent to the King 
Petition repreſenting that their Inſurrection 
was only intended for the Maintenance 0 
the 


-- 
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the Publick Liberty and Property, againſt 
the Violence of ſome of his Council, who 
devoured the Subſtance of the People by 


unjuſt Subſidies and cruel Exactions; that 
if he would be pleaſed to puniſh thoſe evil 
Counſellors as they deſerved, and call to 
Court the Princes of the Royal Blood, and 
the chief Nobility, who had been driven 
thence by the Duke of Sufo/k, they would 
ay down their Arms, would return to their 
Houſes, applaud his Juſtice, and pray for 
a Bleſſing on his Reign. The Counſellors 
about the King, who were ſtruck at in this 
Petition, as Men of mean Birth, and the 
Authors of all the Grievances of the Sub- 
jects, adviſed his Majeſty to ſuppreſs the 
Rebels by plain Force, rather than by fair 
Promiſes, urging that when Subjects have 
the Inſolence to demand Juſtice of their 
Sovereign Sword in Hand, they are reſol- 
ved to carve it out for themſelves, and take 
from him the Authority of adminiſtering 
it. The King hereupon ſent a Body of 
Troops again ſt them, under the Command 
of Sir Humphrey Stafford, either to force 

7 D 3 > 
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the Rebels to retire and diſperſe, or elſe to 
cut them in Pieces. Cage, upon the Ad. 
vance of theſe Troops retired to Sevenoke, 
where they came up with him, and after a 
long and ſharp Engagement were defeated, 
and Stafford himſelf lain, with a great 


Number of his Followers. 


Cade, after his Victory, advanced with 
his Men to Blackheath, and the King, who 
had lain all this while at Greenwzch, finding 
his own Troops unwilling to fight againſt 
the Kentiſhmen, and the Citizens of Londen 


| ſecretly favouring their Cauſe, thought fit 


to retire with his Queen to Kenekworth Ca- 
file, in the Heart of the Kingdom, leaving 
his capital City without any Defence, and 
the Tower under the Command of Lord 
Scales, who had for his Lieutenant a gal- 
lant old Officer called Matagon or Matthew 
Gough. Cade, who had lain with his Forces 
at Blackheath, from June the twenty ninth 
to July the firſt, upon News of the King's 
Retreat, marched into Southwark : and the 
People of Eſex at the ſame time advanced 

in 
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in great Numbers on their Side towards 


London, and encamped at Mile-End. 
Tux next Day Thomas Charlton, the 


Mayor, called a Common Council to con- 


ſider of Meaſures for oppoſing the Rebels; 
but as there was a conſiderale Party for re- 
ceiving them, Opinions were found ſo much 
divided, that no Reſolution was taken nor 
Preparations 1. ade for oppoſing them. Cade 
therefore in the Afternoon, marching at 
the Head of his Forces, cut the Ropes of 
the Draw-Bridge with his Sword, and en- 
tered the City. At firſt he cauſed Procla- 
mation to be made in ſundry Places, that 
none ſhould rob or take any thing from the 
Citizens, without paying for it ; but ſoon 
after he cut off the Head of the Lord Say, 
Treaſurer of the Realm, and his Men fell 
to pillaging the Houſes of the richeſt In- 
habitants. 

Tus Violences they endeavoured to 
excuſe under Pretence of revenging the In- 
juries which they had received from ſuch as 
they plundered and maſſacred. The Citi- 
zens of Londen in the Beginning connived 

| 74 at 
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the Enemy in Southwark. Fortune ſeem'd 


Bridge, putting the Guard to the Sword; 
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at theſe Diſorders, and had perhaps taken 


ſome Pleaſure in ſeeing them committed, 
out of a Notion that they might prove 
Means to leſſen the exorbitant Authority 
of the Duke of Somerſet, and that King 
Henry would be thereby obliged to put an 
End to the Exactions upon the People: 
But when they found that the Remedy was 
growing worſe than the Diſeaſe, and that 
the Violence of theſe Mutineers fell upon 
the Innocent as well as the Guilty, they 
took up Arms by the Advice of their Mayor 
and of the Sheriffs William Hulin and 
Thomas Canynges, under the Conduct d 
Captain Mathagon above-mentioned, a Man 
of great Valour, who had ſerved the Crown 
of England twenty five Years in their War: 
with France. | 

Tuls Commander led them on July the 
fifth in the Night over the Bridge to charge 


to favour him in the Beginning of his En- 
terprize: he made himſelf Maſter of the 


but it was ſoon recovered by the Rebels, 
| who 
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who ran thither in Arms from all Quarters. 
Mathagon finding the Enemy too ſtrong for 
him, endeavoured to gain time during the 
reſt of the Night, in Hopes that when the 
Day broke he might receive a new Rein- 
forcement from the City, and recover the 
Ground he had loſt. But the Rebels ſet 
fire to the Houſes which were built upon 
the Bridge, and mingling their own Fury 
with that of the Flames, forced the Lon- 
diners, after an obſtinate Fight, (which 
laſted till nine in the Morning) to retire in- 
to the City, killing a great Number of them, 
and among the reſt the gallant Matbagon, 
whoſe Life having been in vain attempted 
by the French during the paſt Wars in law- 
ful Combats, was thus taken from him by 
the Enghſh, whom he ſerved in an unjuſt 
and popular Inſurrection. 


41 


KinG Henry ſeeing his Forces too weak Quelle by 


ſary at laſt to make uſe of Clemency to diſ- 
perſe the Rebels. He iſſued out a Procla- 


mation, offering a general Pardon to all the 
People that were in Arms, if they laid them 
down 


to ſuppreſs the Inſurrection, found 1t neceſ- 9 
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down immediately, John Cage, their Ge. 
neral, being therein particularly included, 
They hereupon retired to their Houſes, and 
Cade was ſoon after made ſenſible that the 
ſureſt Recompence of the Ringleader of a 
Rebellion is the Stroke of an Executioner, 
For a Proclamation being iſſued with a Re- 
ward of 1000 Marks to whoever ſhould take 
him, he fled into the Woodlands of Suſſex, 
and being there diſcovered, was killed in 
the taking, and his Corps being carried to 
London, was dragged through the Streets to 
Newgate, and quarter'd, his Head fix'd up- 
on London Bridge, and his Quarters ſent to 
four different Towns in Kent. | 
Tux Fire of this Rebellion was indeed 
conſults abated, and kept under for a time; but wa 
oxy not entirely extinguiſhed. Richard Duke 
im. of York, who had kindled it, ſtill kept alin 
Heel the Sparks proper to renew it in the Preten- 
ſions which he had to the Crown of Ex 
land, as being deſcended from Lionel Duke 
of Clarence, elder Brother to John of Gaunt 


Duke of Lancaſter, both of them Sons to 


Edward III. The Inſurrection of the Re. 
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iſumen not having proceeded ſo far, or been 
ſo ſucceſsful as he wiſhed, he ſought for 
ſome other Means of bringing about his 


Thomas Courtenay Earl of Devonſhire, and 
Edward Brooke Lord Cobham, an unquiet 
buſtling Man, and fitted for popular Inſur- 
rections, were two of his Friends, in which 
he had the greateſt Confidence. He con- 
ſalted with theſe and ſome few others about 
the proper Meaſures to be taken for gaining 
his Point. He told them, That the 
* firſt Stone of the Foundation of any great 
* Deſign, was the Touchſtone (as it were) 
of the Builder's Prudence, for by it the 
hole Edifice was to be ſupported ; that 
it was neceſſary to confider maturely of 
* the proper Meaſures for his getting the 
* Crown, in which they had all an Inte- 
* reſt, as being his Friends; that his For- 
tune would be the making of theirs, and 
the Means of raiſing them to ſuch an 
Height that they ſhould ſee nothing above 
them, but the Throne itſelf. But as that 


= was the moſt perfect Beauty which had 
cc no 


— 


Deſign of making himſelf King of England. 
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down immediately, John Cade, their Ge- 
neral, being therein particularly included, 
They hereupon retired to their Houſes, and 
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ſureſt Recompence of the Ringleader of 
Rebellion is the Stroke of an Executioner, 
For a Proclamation being iſſued with a Re- 
ward of 1000 Marks to whoever ſhould take 
him, he fled into the Woodlands of Suſſex, 
and being there diſcovered, was killed in 
the taking, and his Corps being carried to 
London, was dragged through the Streets to 
Newgate, and quarter d, his Head fix d up- 
on London Bridge, and his Quarters ſent to 
four different Towns in Kent. 

Tun Fire of this Rebellion was indeed 
abated, and kept under for a time ; but was 


of York, who had kindled it, ſtill kept alive 


ſions which he had to the Crown of Ex- © tu 
land, as being deſcended from Lionel Duke © th 
of Clarence, elder Brother to John of Gaunt E 
Dake of Lancaſter, both of them Sons toll tl 
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amen not having proceeded fo far, or been 
ſo ſucceſsful as he wiſhed, he ſought for 
ſome other Means of bringing about his 


Deſign of making himſelf King of England. 
Thomas Courtenay Earl of Devonſhire, and 


Edward Brooke Lord Cobham, an unquiet 


-Mbuſtling Man, and fitted for popular Inſur- 


reftions, were two of his Friends, in which 
he had the greateſt Confidence. He con- 
fulted with theſe and ſome few others about 
the proper Meaſures to be taken for gaining 
his Point. He told them, That the 
* firſt Stone of the Foundation of any great 
Deſign, was the Touchſtone (as it were) 
* of the Builder's Prudence, for by it the 
* whole Edifice was to be ſupported ; that 
* it was neceſſary to conſider maturely of 
the proper Meaſures for his getting the 
* Crown, in which they had all an Inte- 
© reſt, as being his Friends; that his For- 
tune would be the making of theirs, and 
* the Means of raifing them to ſuch an 
* Height that they ſhould ſee nothing above 
* them, but the Throne itſelf. But as that 
vas the moſt perfect Beauty which had 
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© no Defe&s; ſo the greateſt Glory of he- 
* roick Souls muſt be that which had no 
Spots to ſully its Luſtre; that in thi 
« great Enterprize it behoved him to avoid 
« all Imputation of Perfidiouſneſs to the 
« King, and the Odium of being branded 
« with the Name of Traitor to his Coun- 
« try; and that as he had always valu'd his 
* Honour above all the Empires of the 
* World, and had even preferr'd it to his own 
« Life; ſo he neither could nor would un- 
« dertake any thing in which he might run 
te the Riſque of loſing it.” In the Debate 
upon this Affair, ſeveral Methods and Pre- 
texts of taking Arms were propofed ; but 
in fine, they reſolved that the fureſt way 
was to begin with attacking the Miniſtry 
of the Duke of Somerſet, who was already 
the Object, as well of the Hatred of the 
People, for his giving up of Normandy: to 
the French, as of the Jealouſy of the great 
Men of the Kingdom for his Favour: at Mile 
Court, and the Sway he had in the Goyern- the ] 
ment. The firſt Attacks made againſt the lad 

Authority of Kings, are generally directed 

1 at 
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he. the Perſon, who governs under them, and 


| nos neareſt to them in Power and Dignity. 
th Tu 1s Reſolution. being taken, the Duke H rei 
voighhet 277% took the Field in the Year 1454, and ad- 


Dances . 


and publiſhed at the ſame time a Manifeſto, vad 
declaring that he had no End in doing _— 
but to eaſe the People, who were miſerably 
oppreſſed and overwhelmed with exceflive 
Taxes impoſed upon them by the evil Coun- 
ſels given the King, and to puniſh the Au- 
tors of thoſe Counſels and Oppreſſions. 
This Declaration cauſed a great Part of 
ate Exgland to riſe in his Favour ; and the Pre- 
pre- tence of the Publick Good drew to his Par- 
but all that did not penetrate further into his 
way Deſign. The Number of theſe was ſo great, 
iſtry that he ſoon ſaw himſelf at the Head of a 
each powerful Army, ſufficient to encourage him 
theo try the Fortune of a Battle, with a rea- 
Y to ſonable Aſſurance of Succeſs. He marched 
great towards London, and encamping within ten 
Miles of the City, ſent his Spies to obſerve 
the King's Situation, and what Preparations 
had been made to oppoſe his Deſigns. 


the 
nded 
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Henry on his Side had, upon the firſt ir 
News of the Inſurrection, aſſembled his 
Council, and by their Advice had levied 2 
numerous Body of Troops in order to repe| 
Force by Force. He advanced towards the 
Enemy, and encamped his Army ober- 
againſt theirs : But whether this Prince had 
not in him enough of the Warriour, ot 
_ doubted the Succeſs of aBattel, he did not 
care to charge the Duke of 7rk, but ſent 
Embaſſadors to him to learn the Cauſe of 
his riſing in Arms; thus condeſcending to 
treat on the par with a Man, whom the 
Quality of Prince of the Blood Royal did 
not exempt from being his Subject. Ri- 
chard told the King's Embaſſadors, that the 
Reaſons why he had taken Arms could not 
be unknown, becauſe he had publiſhed 
them all over the Nation, that he had'no 
Deſign in it but to relieve the Kingdom 
from the Violences, Exactions and Oppteſ- 
fions which it ſuffered from the Duke of 
Somerſet ; and as an undoubted Proof of thitif 
being his real Defign, he would lay down 
his Arms and come alone to the King, and 
| N ſerve 
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that he might be forth- coming to anſwer 


rought againſt that Miniſter, The Motives 
hich induced him to make this Offer ra- 
er than to fight, were, that he thought 
imſelf too weak to give Battel, and feared 
e Iſſue of an Engagement. 


ot even when it was abſolutely neceſfary, ; 
ranted his Demand; but inſtead of ſend- 


Wo keep himſelf concealed in his Tent. The 
Duke of York, ſuppoſing Somerſet to be ar- 
ted, diſmiſſed his Troops, came unat- 
ended to wait upon the King, in the Midſt 
it his Camp near Dartford, and after pay- 


ig his Obeyſance to him, began to com- 
Jain of the Duke of Somerſet, repreſenting, 
"ith a great deal of Earneſtneſs, the inſo- 
at Ambition and intolerable Avarice of 
hat Miniſter. Somerſet, from the Place 
here he lay, heard theſe Complaints, and 

not 


srſt be pleaſed to put the Duke of Somerſet 
nder an Arreſt, and ſecure him in hold ſo 


ach juſt Accuſations as were ready to be 


Tae King who did not care for War, Diſmiſle 


ig his Miniſter to Priſon, only ordered him Kg 
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not able to bear them longer, appeared on a TI. 


Warmth as he had been charg'd by the other 


| ferent times. This we ſhall fee in its Place ui 
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fadden upon the Stage, defended: himſelf, 
and anſwered his Accuſer with -as-muct 


umme 
> tak 
ough 


Not content with his own Defence, he“ app 
went on to inveiglr againſt the Duke offladge 


York, arraigning him of Treaſon and Per. ich t! 
fidiouſneſs, and ſhewing that his real Deſiguſſ the 
in that Inſurrection was to make himſelMcroga 
Maſter of the Kingdom, and take awayſſhachn 
the Crown from his Majeſty. This made be « 
immediately ſuch an Impreſſion upon ' theſſkited 
King, that he returned to London, carryingWurcd 
the Duke-of Terk with him as a Priſoner. Mut Pr 
But God who had ordained otherwiſe of allWnd ex 
their Deſigns, will make his own take Place 
in Spight of their Wills. The King, theſWod tc 
Duke of Vork, and the Favourite ſhall all 
loſe their Lives by various Means and at di- u ſt 


and may learn from thence that Fo 
triumphs with greater Pomp in the Cala- 
mities of Crowns than in the Miſeries d 
private Ferſons. 


Tur 


49 
on a Tun King upon his return to Weſtminſter Heeuſed —_— 
elf ammoned the Lords of his Council to et 
auch take Cogniſance of the Accuſations 
ther rought againſt the Duke of Vr. Somer- 
appeared there in Quality both of a 
Wudze and Accuſer, uſed ſtrong Inſtances 
jith the Board, that Richard might be put 
p the Queſtion, and be upon the Rack in- 
rogated about ſeveral Articles of his Im- 
Wachment, and upon his Confeſſion there- 
be condemned to Death, his Eſtate for- 
ited to the King, and his Children de- 
red publick Enemies to their Country. 
ut Providence reſerved them for the Throne, 
d exempted them from ſuch an Infamy. 
Wmer/er, in preſſing this Motion, called 
ad to Witneſs the Truth of a Charge, for 
allFhich he had no Evidence, other than his 
vn ſtrong Aſſeveration, that the Duke was 
wilty, and had conſpired againſt the King's 
ie as well as his own. 
Cala-W How true ſoever this might be, yet in a Bur ac- Y 
es dlfſate, where the Monarchy is limited, and Fre . 
Ne King's abſolute Power is moderated by 7 
Woſe of a Parliament, a Miniſter cannot 
Tur . E — do 


— —- — — 
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I 


_ thoſe Deſigns which were imputed to hin 


was the Arrival of ſome Deputies from Baur 
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do every thing that he pleaſes. The Frank oge 


neſs which the Duke of Vork had ſhewn inf 
diſmiſſing his Army, and coming to th. 
King in the Midſt of his Camp, his Fide 
lity and Services both in France and Trelani 
where he had all the Power in his Hand iim 
perſuaded his Judges that he had none ai 


by the Favourite; he was acquitted of t 
Charge and ſet at Liberty. Two Thing 
contributed to this Event, the one was thi ity 
News brought to Court that Edward E, 


of Marche (the Duke of 7or#'s eldeſt Sonfffent t 


was on the March to London with a poweff 
ful Army to deliver his Father: the otbqiſþ. 


deaux to invite the Engliſh to take Pofleflio 
of that Place, aſſuring them of the Re 
of the Citizens, if King Henry would fe: 
an Army thither to their Aſſiſtance. 

Richard being thus delivered from a ſhe 
Confinement, departed from Court, alt his 
having ſworn to the King, that he wor 
never take up Arms againſt his Service: vi Kon 
he ſtill retained a ſharp Reſentment of f 


z.: — . <a — . 


2 Dig 


— 
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rank oo and an eager Defire of revenging the 
vn ir 
0 U:fon that offered. The Duke of Somerſet, 
ho, whatever way the Affair turned,  ſtilt 
zund his Accompt in removing his Enemy 
om Court, triumphed in his Vexation, 
wghed at his Reſentment, and continued 
p enjoy the Adminiftration of all Affairs 
Without any Controul or Obſtacle. His: 
ing oſperity was till augmented by a new Fe- 
ty which happened to the Court, and 
hich ſeerned to promiſe a ſure Eſtabliſh- 
ent to his Fortune. Queen Margaret was 
n October the thirteenth 1453, brought to 
Wed of a Son, who was named Edward, 
ad ſtiled Prince of Wales But this Royal 
fant came into the World to bear a Part 
the Miſeries of his Family, and to en- 
ance thoſe of his Mother who ſurvived 


leyenge againſt the King and his Miniſter, 
covered his Reſentment openly, com- 

ained to all the World of Somerſet; as a 
| E 2 mercileſs 


— —— — 


front he had received upon the firſt Oc- 


31 


In the mean time the Duke of York, who He forms | 
his Retirement meditated nothing but 
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- mercileſs Oppreſſor of the People, a Devouredſhimſe 
of their Subſtance, a Tyrant in his Admi om, 
niſtration, and the Source of all the Miſc Mihe Fa 
ries of the Nation. He drew over an inf. ul. 
nite Number of Perſons, and ſome of theſking's 
moſt conſiderable, to his Party: amongſſſtis A. 
which were the two Richards de Nevil, FaMuveſt 
ther and Son, deſcended of the noble Fa 
mily of Weſtmoreland. The Father was EarlWp an 
of Sakſbury on Account of his Wife AlieWough 
only Daughter to Thomas Montacute, thefus 
famous Earl of that Place, who was killed rw 
in the Wars of France at the Siege of Oruart 
kans. The Son was Earl of Warwick, ha 
ving married Anne Siſter and Heir to Hen ing 
Beauchamp Duke of Warwick, who hafart © 
died a little before without Iflue. 

Raiſes Tur Duke of York encouraged m_ E 01:6 
Ade Advice, and ſtrengthned by the AfliſtanceſſÞuny 
— of theſe two Noblemen, the moſt power be c 
8. Albans ful and popular of any in the Kingdom, 
levies Forces, advanceth ſtraight towards": 
London, and fills the Place with ſuch ag 
neral Conſternation and Terror, that the 


King was obliged to quit it, not thinkingFpri 


him- 
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reef bimſelf ſafe in the capital City of his King- 
Mom, where the People were inconſtant, and 
the Faction of the Duke of York very power- 
ful. When the Duke received Advice of the 
ing's leaving London, he turned back with 
is Army towards Sf. Albans, intending to 
nveſt the Place. His Majeſty advancing to 
niſe the Siege, the Duke waited his coming 
p and gave him Battle. The two Armies 
bught with great Valour, from the Morn- 
Moo till the Afternoon; when the Earl of 
Warwick having fallen on Lord Clifford's 
Quarter, driving all before him, Victory 
kclared itſelf in the Duke's Favour ; the 
ing's Forces were routed, and the greateſt 

Part of them ſlain on the Spot. Among theſe 

rere Henry II. of the Name Earl of Nor- 
umberland, Jom Lord Clifford, and a great 
xceFÞany Officers, with the Duke of Somerſet, 

te chief Miniſter of State, and the only 
Fretext of the War, who died Sword in 

Hand fighting for his King and Country; 

z zlorious End for a Favourite 

Tux Duke ſeeing that his Victory amp - 


eprived him of his Pretence for the War, , fes 72 
0 E 3 could © ng, 


— — — — 
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for his Service. 
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could not continue it any longer, without 
incurring the Cenſure of deſigning to tui 
the Kingdom, and acquiring the Name of; 
Traitor to his Country, which he proteſte 
was more odious to him than Death itſelf 
To give no Colour for ſuch an Tmputation 
he took the Party of going to the King, 


the Midſt of his routed Army; and laying “ aw 


at his Feet the Trophies which he had gain 
over his Majeſty himſelf. On this Occafio 
he addreſſed his Majeſty in the following 
Terms, with great Demonſtrations of Ze 


« Sin, (faid he) Kings never fight will- Co 


* ſo much Honour and Juſtice on theinÞ* cli! 
* Side, as when they do it for the Defencif® Lo 
of their Kingdoms, and the Relief d the 
te their People: And God never ſhews hi the 
* Favour to their Arms in a more remarkW* tri 
able Manner than when they are emploi yo 
< ed upon ſuch juſt Occafions. He hi lic 


cc given his Bleſſing to yours, which I late " by 
* ly commanded, and which have ſucceed TI 
* ed in demoliſhing the moſt inſolent T): triu 
r ranny that ever under the Name 


cc MI 
—— —— — 
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Court Favour approached the Throne of a 

Sovereign. Now, Sir, the Death of the 

buke of Somerſet is the Life of your Peo- 

ple, the Safety of your Kingdom, and 

the Enfranchiſement of your . Scepter. 

« All the worthy Perſons, whom that Mon- 

 ſter of Ambition and Avarice had driven 

* away from your Court, will now return 

* to make you an Offer of their Lives and 

Fortunes for your Service, and to con- 

ing gratulate you, with me, on ſo fignal a 

Victory, which you owe to the Divine 

Providence, that gave it you, even in 

Contradiction to your own Will and In- 

© clinations. Let us then go ſtraight to 

London, and return Thanks to God for 

the ſame, that your Subjects may have 

the Satisfaction of ſeeing you the moſt 

„triumphant of Kings, in having, by 

your own Forces, reſtored them to a Fe- 

bai licity, of which they had been deprived 

* by the Duke of Somerſet.” 

Tunis ſaid, he led the King to London: in He is made 

: triumphant Manner, in the Midſt of both 2 4. 

Aumies, one of which having been beaten, ©": 
54 now 
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now ſeemed to be victorious by the won Am, 
derful Submiſſion of this zealous Reformeiſ into 

of the State. But he left Henry only thꝗ King 
bare Name of King, and aſſumed all the 
Royal Authority to himſelf. He diſpoſet 
of all the great Poſts in the Realm, and wa 
in Parliament declar d Protector of the King 
dom: The Earl of Saliſbury was made 
Lord Chancellor, and the Government c 
Calais was given to his Son the Earl of Warſto al 
wick : The other Offices about Court, Cour 
well as the Command of Towns in t Adv! 
Country, were divided among his Creature char, 
and thoſe of his Party. This way of proj havi 
ceeding opened the Eyes of the great Mei left 

about Court. Henry, the new Duke d of b 
Somerſet, Son to the laſt which was killed Que 
in the Battel of Sr. Albans, and Humpbryſſ niſe 
Stafford Duke of Buckingham, took Notic: 
of it to Queen Margaret, who advertiling 
the King thereof, preſſed him to retrenc 
the Duke of Yort's Authority, which paved 


him a way to the Throne, and enabled of t 

him to make good his antient Pretenſiouiſ ſhe 

to the Crown; for this undoubtedly was hi to 
| F Aim, 


court without the King's Conſent and the 


ved for an Attempt of that Nature, by Reaſon 
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Aim, ſince his Creatures, whom he had put 
into the moſt important Charges in the 
Kingdom, gave out publickly that he was 

che true Heir of the Crown, and the King 

was only a Tyrant, the Son of an Uſurper. 

Taz King hereupon aſſembled his Coun- 3, 6e, 
cil, where it was reſolved to ſtrip the Duke e 
of 7774 of that abſolute Authority which thei, 
be enjoyed in the Adminiſtration of Affairs, fares takes 
to allow him to diſpoſe of no Office about Bun. 2 


Advice of his Council; and in fine to diſ- 
charge him of the Protectorſhip. The Duke 
* Notice of this Reſolution, ſecretly 
left the Court, and retired to Vr; thoſe 
of his Party following his Example. The 
W Queen being apprehenſive that they would 
raiſe new Diſturbances, and that the King's 
Crown could never be ſecure, till they were 
cruſhed, contrived a Way for their Deſtruc- 
tion. As London was not a proper Scene 


of the Strength of their Party in that City, 
ſhe engaged the King to make a Progreſs 
to Coventry. From thence he ſent Letters 
3. 


— Cw 
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vas intended againſt them, they ſuddehly 


under his Privy Seal, requiring the Attendatice 


tended againſt them. 
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of thoſe Lords, who readily came: but be. 
ing advertiſed, by ſecret Friends, of what 


left the Court without taking Leave, and 
fo eſcaped the Danger. The Duke of York 
retired to Wigmore in the Marches of Wale, 
and the Earl of Saliſbury to his Caſtle of 
Middleham in Yorkſhire, as the Earl of War. 
wick did to Calais; where they ſeverally 
kvied Forces and made Preparations to re- 
venge the Injury, which they imagined they 
had received, and the Miſchief that was in- 


Tauvs was England ready to embark in 
new Troubles, and to make herſelf the In- 
ſtrument of her own Ruin, opening a way 
for Strangers to invade her Dominions, and 
lay them waſte, with all the Deſolations that 
attend a bloody War: For James II. of the ar 
Name, King of Scotland, enter d Northumber- 
land with an Army, and ravag d all the Coun- 
try, till the Duke of Vr drawing Forces to 
gether againſt him, he upon Advice of thei 
March, retired in haſte to his own Country: 

—_ 
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IJ ces of Normandy and Bretagne into England, 


ſized ſeveral Places on the Coaſt, © parti» 
cularly Sandwich, plundered the Country 
oppoſed their Deſcent and Ravages. ; 


Ir often happens that one Evil cures an- 4 mo 


other: In like Manner this foreign Inva- 


Accord, 
betaween 


fon put an End to the Civil War, which . *'": 


was breaking out in England, and reconciled 
the Minds of the divided Parties. Henry 


was a Prince of a very mild Temper, and 
took Occaſion from thoſe Invaſions to cauſe 


Remonſtrances to be made to the Duke of 


Vork, * That the French and Scots made 
* an Advantage of their inteſtine Troubles, 
* and as the Diviſions of the Kingdom had 
** encouraged them to take Arms and in- 
% yvade it, ſo if thoſe Diviſions continued 
and increaſed they would, in all Proba- 
© bility, make themſelves at laſt Maſters of 
* it ; that himſelf had an Intereſt in its 
% Preſervation, as being a Branch of the 
* Royal Family ; that he conjured him 
** carneſtly to employ the Forces he had 

cc « raiſed 


—— — — 


and the 
Duke of 


ork. 


* 
> : 
hy 


ment of a large Kingdom, to keep ſo 
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« raiſed againſt the antient Enemies of - the dom Aa 
“Crown; and in ſo doing he would ad give 
« like a· Prince that lov'd his Country; that Nome 
* nothing Was more natural than to quit his Fri 
« domeſtick Jars, in order to defend them- Ine ca 
te ſelves againſt the common Enemy; that of 5a. 
« for his Part, he very willingly forgot all; /. 
<* that was paſſed, and hoped his own Con- Mind t. 
« duct would be excuſed, if every thing 
te that had been formerly done, had not 
* been conducted (as he deſired) with al 
e the Equity that was requiſite; it being 
ce impoſſible for a King, in the Govern- 


cils of 
nity 0! 
horren 
rally 

But t 
Is as 

ariou 


te exactly to all the Rules of n and 


Juſtice.“ Tn 
Tux Duke of Nel who did not can 2 
to bring upon himſelf a publick Odium, ure a 


and the infamous Name of the DeſtroyeWeident 
of his Country, readily agreed to the King em 
Propoſal. He expected to be one Day Ma- par! 
ſter of the whole Kingdom; and therefom il, 
would not ſuffer it to be diſmember'd byWar fi 
Strangers. He wrote to the King, that allttacl 


his Views tended to the Quiet of the King · n hi 
dom 


—_ - — _— - 
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dom and the Grandeur of his Majeſty: And 
to give him certain Proofs thereof, he would 
come to wait upon him at London, and bring 
his Friends along with him todo him Service. 
He came thither accompanied by the Earl 
of Saliſpury and ſeveral others. The Earl 
of Warwick alfo arrived there from Calais; 
and they all affiſted together at the Coun- 
ils of State which were held for the Secu- 
ity of the Kingdom, profeſſing their Ab- 
horrence of Diſcord, and ſwearing to be eter- 
nally united for the Defence of England. 
But the Union of the Minds of Courtiers 
b as frail as the Object of their Wiſhes is 
aious and changeable. 
Taz Duke of York and the Earl of Sa- Artempt 


ay bury had ſcarce begun to enjoy a little Lei- , 77 
um, are at their own Homes, when a new Ac- War, 


wick's 


ident called them from thence, and cauſed Life. 
hem to have recourſe again to Arms. The 
"Wear! of Warwick coming from the Coun- 

l, and paſſing through Weſtminſter, not 

ar from the Royal Palace, was ſuddenly 
at allKttacked by the King's Guards, who fell up- 
ing: In him in order to kill him: His Dange, 
dom „f | 


— — ſinned. 


vants being wounded in the Fray. Hiſto- 


Council, either to carry on their Deſign, oi 


the Duke of Vork, laying before them the 


him the Government of Calais, which had 


and the Duke of Somerſet appointed Go- 
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was very great, and it was with Difficulty 
that he ſaved his Life, by making an Eſcape 
to his Barge; which waited for him and 
carried him to the City, many of his Ser. 


rians do not inform us certainly, whether Ii 
this was a formed Defign for making away 
that Great Man, or whether it was an acci- 
dental Attempt. However it was, the Queen's 


to prevent the Effects of the Earl's Reſent- 
ment, would have had him arreſted and 
committed to the Tower. 

Tur Execution of this Deſign was pre-iﬀ 
vented by the Earl's retiring to Warwick, 
from whence he repaired to his Father and 


Reaſons why he conceived their Enemies 
had Deſigns againſt their Lives. The Earl's 
Enemies miſcarrying in their firſt Deſigu 
againſt him, reſolved however to take from 5 


been conferred upon him by Parliament. 
He was diſcharged of it by a Privy Seal, 


———ñ———  — — — — — 


vernot 
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ernor in his ſtead: but the Earl refuſed to 
bey, alledging that no Privy Seal could va- 
ate an Office granted by Parliament. 
Tris Series of Attempts againſt the Earl 7 
f Varuiet, made the Duke of York and — 
his Friends reſolve to provide for their De- aw. 
ence ; being perſuaded, or at leaſt giving 
ut that Queen Margaret had given Orders 
or the Eatl's Aſſaſſination ; that ſhe was 
n Enemy to the great Men of the King- 
lom, and defigned to ruin their Families, 
being the Pillars of the publick Liberty 
nd Conſtitution. The Earl of Warwick 
iter this Interview and Reſolution departed 
or Calais, to prevent any Attempts to ſur- 
tize and diſpoſſeſs him of a Place of ſo 
reat Importance, He ſtill enjoyed the Poſt 
ies! Lord High Admiral of England, and 
ad Reaſon to apprehend that his Enemies, 
ter being defeated in their other Projects 
gainſt him, would procure from the King 
Revocation of that Office. This Dignity 
ad been conferred upon him by the King, 
ithout the Intervention of Parliament, fo 
"at he had no Pretence to. diſpute the W. 
— 


i 


Hi: Go- 
Vernment 
of Calais 
grven t0 
the Duke 
of Somer- 
ſet. 
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was very great, and it was with Difficulty 
that he ſaved his Life, by making an Eſcape 
to his Barge, which waited for him and 
carried him to the City, many of his Ser. 
vants being wounded in the Fray. Hiſto- 
rians do not inform us certainly, whether Ni 
this was a formed Defign for making away 
that Great Man, or whether it was an acci- 
dental Attempt. However it was, the Queen's i 
Council, either to carry on their Deſign, or 
to prevent the Effects of the Earl's Reſent- 
ment, would have had him arreſted and 
committed to the Tower. 

Tur Execution of this Deſign was pre- 
vented by the Earl's retiring to Warwick, 
from whence he repaired to his Father and 
the Duke of York, laying before them the 
Reaſons why he conceived their Enemies 
had Deſigns againſt their Lives. The Earl's 
Enemies miſcarrying in their firſt Defign 
againſt him, reſolved however to take from 
him the Government of Calais, which had 
been conferred upon him by Parliament. 
He was diſcharged of it by a Privy Seal, 
and the Duke of Somerſet appointed Go- 


£5 vernor 


— ————— 
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ernor in his ſtead ; but the Earl refuſed to 
cape bey alledging that no Privy Seal could va- 
and Nate an Office granted by Parliament. 

ger. Tris Series of Attempts againſt the Earl wy 

f Warwick, made the Duke of York and dinirel . 
his Friends reſolve to provide for their De- 4 — 
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ence; being perſuaded, or at leaſt giving 
ut that Queen Margaret had given Orders 


icci- 

en's Mor the Earl's Aſſaſſination; that ſhe was 
n Enemy to the great Men of the King- 
ent. Mom, and defigned to ruin their Families, 
and Is being the Pillars of the publick Liberty 


and Conſtitution. The Earl of Warwick 
after this Interview and Reſolution departed 
or Calais, to prevent any Attempts to ſur- 
prize and diſpoſſeſs him of a Place of fo 
great Importance, He till enjoyed the Poſt 
ft Lord High Admiral of England, and 


arl's Nad Reaſon to apprehend that his Enemies, 
fign ter being defeated in their other Projects 


gainſt him, would procure from the King 
i Revocation of that Office. This Dignity 


ad been conferred upon him by the King, 
ithout the Intervention of Parliament, fo 
hat he had no Pretence to diſpute the . 
ä 
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King's Mandate, in Cafe he ſhould think ft T 
to ſuperſede his Commiſſion, and give that l Kin; 
Office to another. 

. Method left to ſecure himſelf 
rich Prize in it, was to be uſeful in the Exerciſe of his 
8 28 Charge, and to get the Royal Navy in hi 
Power. There were then but fourteen of 
his Majeſty's Ships in readineſs : Theſe he 
ordered to put to Sea, and went himſelf on 
board. As he was ſcouring the Chann 
with this ſmall Fleet, compoſed of little Ve. 
ſels, he met with five large Carricks ; and 
though inferior to them in Force, reſolved 
to attack them. The Battle was fought 
with great Obſtinacy for two Days toge- 
ther; but at laſt the Earl remained Victor, 
with 'the Loſs only of fifty of his own 
Men, and the Slaughter of a thouſand d 
the Enemy's. Two of the Carricks fled 
and the other three were taken and carried 
into Calais, where their Cargo was found tt 
be very rich, to the Value of above 10, ooo 
a very ſeaſonable Supply in his preſent Ci- 


cumſtances, and of great Service for the cu. 
rying on of his future Enterprizes. vOp1N 
V Tat 


— 
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Taz Queen in the mean time carried the 73: Queen 


King on his Progreſs through the Counties 32 ri 
of Warwick, Stafford and Chefter, endea- Of, 


and forms 
youring every where to ingratiate her ſelf a /nteref 


with the Nobility and Gentry of thoſe Pro- 2 
vinces. She was amiable, artful and inſi- 
nuating : No Body knew better how to flat- 
er the Hopes and engage the Affections of 
he People. The Earl of Warwick was too 
rell known and eſteemed in the firſt of 
thoſe Counties, to allow her to have fo 
uch Succeſs there as ſhe met with in Che- 
lire, where ſhe found Means to gain all 
he Gentry over 'to her Intereſt. This ſhe 
ade her principal Care and Buſineſs : She 
ept open Houſe among them, and cauſed 
er Son the Prince to give a Livery and 
Badges of white Swans, (as an Expreſſion 
f their Attachment to her and her Son) to 
he Lord Audley and all the Gentlemen of 
hat County. She ſent the like Badges to 
nany others throughout the Kingdom, in- 
-M-2ding to make a general Aſſociation in Fa- 
our of her own and the Prince's Intereſts; 
ping by the Strength of her Party to 


— — ——— — 


F bring 
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bring about all her Deſigns. Some Hiſto. 
rians ſay, that finding it impracticable to 
manage the King as ſhe wiſhed, for he 
Purpoſe, and that either out of his tende ill P 
and pacifick Nature, or through the Weak. 
neſs of his Underſtanding, he could not he 
brought toembark in all her Meaſures, which 
were ſtill diſappointed for want of his Con. 
currence, ſhe form'd the Deſign of advancing 


* 

» her Son to the Throne in his ſtead ; and =P 
that ſhe actually engaged ſome of the Lord "NY 
to move her Huſband to reſign the Crom h. 


to his Son; but the King could never be 
perſuaded to give his Conſent. 
Tie Fart WnIILST the Queen was carrying on he 
pw Schemes, the Duke of York and his Friend 
fobves ta thought it neceſſary to provide in time ft 


demand 


* their own Safety, and to do ſomething to of 
tempt upon poſe her Meaſures, before ſhe had formed! 
1898 Party too powerful to be reſiſted. In orde 
to this end, the Earl of Saliſbury determin 

to go to the King, (who was then at Che s 

hill in Warwickſhire) and complain to hin 

of the Inveteracy of the Queen againſt li 

Son, of the intended Aſſaſſination that ha 

| * 
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liſto been attempted, even in the Verge of the 
le off Court, notwithſtanding the late-ſworn A- 

r be mity and Agreement ſo ſolemnly made by 
endl. Parties; and in Conſequence thereof to 
Veak-W move his Majeſty to diſmiſs from his Coun- 
not be cil, ſuch as had an Hand in the ſaid At- 
which tempt, or had adviſed the Breach of the ſaid 
Cap Agreement, 
" Taz Cauſe of Complaint was very juſt Charace- 
end reaſonable, very natural for a Father to 1 
1 make, where a Son, and ſuch à Son, was wick. 
om highly concerned, and (what was full as 
ier d onſiderable) was very popular; for there 
was no Man in that Age ſo univerſally be- 
loved and eſteemed as the Earl of War- 
ick. He was the greateſt Subject in Eng- 
land for Power and Eſtate, and deſerved all 
the Popularity he enjoyed. He had on all 
Occaſions given fignal Proofs of his Valour, 
mich, with his military Skill and ſucceſs- 
ful Conduct, made him almoſt adored by 
the Soldiery. He was frank, open and fin- 
ere: He ſcorned to ſay a thing he did not 
hink, and never made a Promiſe which he 
d not —— He was a Man of the 
F 2 niceſt 
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ever it appeared. He was not more tende 
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niceſt Honour in his Behaviour as well a; migh 
Sentiments; a Foe to Vice, a Friend to 


ed, EC! 
Theſe 
ſuch 

joinec 
dered 
that 
not 
Fath 
whol 


Virtue, and an Encourager of Merit where. 


of his own, than he was jealous of the 
Honour of his Country, which no Man 
loved better: And he had ſhewn ſo much 
Regard to it in all his Actions, that all the 
World was perſuaded of his publick Spirit 
He was generous in the higheſt Degree, ani 


took a Delight in ſerving and obliging Man T. 
kind. A gallant Action could not be done his C 
in War, nor a virtuous one in Peace, bu Md. 
he ſought out the Actor, ſhewed him Mark the“ 
of his Eſteem, and never failed to makMthroi 
him feel the Effects of a Liberality, bing | 
which an infinite Number of Perſon have 
were continually relieved. No Hoſpitality who 
was ever known equal to his: Whether E he 1 
was in London or in the Country, his Hou that 
and Table were open to all the World in! 
Every Soldier might come into his Kitchen Lor 
and take away whatever Meat he could ca Cou 
ry off on the Point of his Dagger; and ul Che 
the Neighbourhood, where-ever he wa Th 
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might ſend thither for whatever they want- 
ed, either to their own or to publick Houſes. 
Theſe admirable Qualities, ſupported by 
ſuch a Conduct and Manner of living, and 
joined with an excellent Underſtanding, ren- 
dered him the Darling of the People; fo 
that the Earl of Warwick's Preſervation was 
not ſo much the peculiar Concern of his 
Father, as it is was that in a Manner of the 


whole Nation. 


69 


Tu E Earl of Saliſbury reſolving to carry The Earl 


of Salisbu- 


his Complaints to the King, ſet out from ry going 
Middleham-Caftle with a ſufficient Guard for 
the Security of his Perſon, taking his Way 
through Lancaſhire, either in Hopes of find- 
ing the King in Staffordſhire, or in order to 
have a Conference with the Duke of York, 


who was then at Ludlow in Shropſhire. 


As 


he was upon the Road, he received Advice 


that the Queen, who was then at Eccle/ball 


in Staffordſbire, had ordered Fames Touchet 
Lord Audley, to raiſe all the Forces of that 
County, and the adjoining ones of Salop and 
Chefter, to intercept him in his Progreſs. 
This made him halt till he had increaſed 


Fj 


his 


to the King 
is attacked 
at Blore- 


heath, 
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his Party, which, in ſuch a Cauſe, he had 
no Difficulty of doing; ſo that his Party 
was encreaſed to four or five thouſand Men 
by the time he came- to Bloreheath, on the 
Borders of Shropſhire and Staffordſhire 
When he arrived upon that Plain, about x 
Mile from Draiton, in the Evening, he found 
he could march no farther, Lord Audley op. | 
poling his Paſſage with a Body of ten thou · Noer 
ſand Men. to fe 

LordAud- PFARLY in the Morning the Earl, either will 

ley routed 

ard ſain. not caring to fight, or to make up by ſom Cala 
Advantage bs Ground what he wanted inWupor 
the Number of his Forces, made a kind MW T 
Retreat. This tempted the Lord Audley to Wein 
order his Troops to paſs a River, little in with 
Breadth but of a conſiderable Depth, which nued 
lay between the two Armies. This could conſ 
not be done without ſome Diſorder, and his £ 
before a new Diſpoſition could be made, been 
his Men be put into good Order, the Earl oi ent 
Saliſbury fell upon them with all his Forces ¶ the 
The Battle was bloody; but ended at laſt WW The 
in the Defeat of the Lord Audley, who wa of tl 
killed on the Spot. The Loſs fell chiefly Vid 


upd! 
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upon the Cheſhire Men. Mott of thoſe who 
had paſſed the Brook were cut in Pieces, and 
above two thouſand four hundred Men were 
left dead in the Field. The Number of 
priſoners was leſs than that of the lain ; 


ſuch as remained on the other Side of the 
River, made their Eſcape by Flight. Thus 
the King ſaw the Malecontents triumph 
over his Army, and Queen Margaret began 
to feel thoſe Diſaſters, the Series whereof 
will exhibit ſuch a Scene of extraordinary 
Calamities, as have never been known to fall 
upon any Princeſs that ever wore a Crown. 


Tux Earl of Saliſbury after his Victory, 22% Dale 
ſeeing what welcome he was likely to meet 3 
with, if he drew nearer the Court, conti- e 
nued his March to the Duke. of York, to 
conſult together of their Affairs. Two of 
his Sons, Sir Fobn and Sir Thomas Nevuil, had 
been wounded ih the late Battle, and were 
lent back to Middlebam, but were taken in 
the Way by ſome Gentlemen of Cheſhire. 

They were not long Priſoners, the Threats 
of the Marchemen and the Terror of the late 
Victory eaſily procuring their Liberty. The 

1 85 F 4 Duke, 
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Duke, upon Conference with the Earl, was 
convinced that it was no longer time to 
dally, and that it behoved them to provide 


with all poſſible Expedition, for their De- 


fence, For this Purpoſe they ſent into the 
North of England, and into Wales, to rail 
Forces and draw them down to Ludiw; 
and diſpatched Meſſengers to the Earl df 
Warwick, preſſing him to come to thei 
Aſſiſtance with what Forces he could raiſe. 
Queen Margaret having failed in the 
Stroke which ſhe aimed at the Earl of &. 
hſbury, was not diſcouraged at her ill Sue. 
ceſs, but reſolved ſtill to continue the way 
of Force to cruſh him and the Party he 
eſpouſed. She did not want for Sagacity, 
and was verily perſuaded that the Duke d 
York's real Deſign was at the Crown. Ful 
of this Notion ſhe preſſed the King to think 
of a timely Remedy and prevent his Enemy. 
* Don't you ſee (faid ſhe to him) that he 
<* Prepares to come againſt you with Arm 
e in his Hand, and is always the firſt Ag 
* greſſor, becauſe you do not march againk 
him with your Forces? Diligence and 
Expe 
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Expedition are the beſt Remedy, where 
« Time and Delay are the worſt Enemy.“ 
The King was of a Nature too gentle and 


ow to deal with a Competitor for his 


Crown; but was a Prince of wonderful 
Goodneſs, and did himſelf a Violence when 


be was obliged to have recourſe to Arms. 
Be would ſtill have been glad to appeaſe this 
Diſturbance once more by a Treaty: And 
n Anſwer to the Queen's preſſing Solicita- 
ions, replied, © That the Faults of Im- 
* patience were worſe than thoſe of Delay, 
as it was much better to avoid Precipices 
than to run upon them: But if it was 
* neceſſary to come to Blows, he would levy 


IT 


* an Army, and ſhew he could ſupport his : 


„Royal Authority by the Sword.” 


In Conſequence of this Reſolution he ſent . King 


Commiſſioners into all Parts of the Realm 
to gather Forces, in which the Dukes of 


Srmerſet and Buckingham, the Queen's chief 


Confidents, were ſerviceable. A great Army 
was aſſembled, and the King advanced with 
it to Worceſter, the Place appointed for the 
general Rendezvous. The Duke of York 
and 


raiſes an 


Army. 
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Dule of Tu Duke of York ſeeing himſelf at the 
York's 
Title to the 


Croaun. 


brave Men, well experienced in martial Af Vene 
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and the Earl of Saliſbury lay ſtill at Ludlow 
whither the Earl of Varuict came to them 
with Andrew Trollop and a great Number of 


fairs. 


Head of fo many brave Men, thought ke 
had no Occaſion to diſſemble any longer to ii 
utmoſt Views inſpired into him by his Am- 
bition, His former Pretext for taking 
Arms was the Corruptions and oppreflieiſÞ 
Conduct of the Miniſtry, and the Redrek 
of the Grievances of the People; but h: 
now judged he might venture to ſet up hi 
Title to the Crown. He alledged, tha 
Henry IV. (Grandfather of Henry VI.) had 


unjuſtly depoſed his Coufin-German N. 

chard II, who dying without Children, the Ju 
Crown did not thereupon deſcend to Hen no 
IV, becauſe Lionel Duke of Clarence, Soi ſh; 
to Edward III, was elder Brother to Jol. lik 
Duke of Lancaſter, Father to the ſaid H th 
ry, and from Lionel the Right deſcended to * tio 
Anne, Wife of Richard Earl of Cambridgt | W. 


Son of Edmund Duke of York; and from 
. * 


—— 


— 
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dmg er to himſelf as her Son and Heir. Ri- 
then bard thus founding his Right to the Crown 
er offflon his being Heir to Lionel Duke of Cla- 
Aae, and the eldeſt Branch of the Blood 
Royal, (which could not be denied by any 
Body) thought it became him to aſſert it 
like a Man of Spirit, and that it would be 
x tho improper Motive to be urged to his 
Finds, whoſe Zeal for his Service might 
be enflaraed by the Hopes of Recompence, 
n Caſe he ſucceeded. He therefore broke 
his Mind to them in a Council, at which 
he Earl of Saliſbury and ſome of the chief 
Officers of his Forces were preſent, and ex- 
refled Himſelf in the following Manner; 
' The War (faid he) my dear Friends, 
which we have undertaken, hath the 
' Juſtice of my Title for its Support, and 
no leſs than a Crown in its Aim. You 
* ſhall ſhare in the Greatneſs which it is 
likely to produce, if you bear a Part in 
dhe Danger and Labour of the Acquiſi- 
tion. Reſt is an Enemy to thoſe who 
would raiſe their Fortune; and Hope 
. confiſts in Motion and Activity. We 


« have 
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te have a great Power indeed to contend 


76 


* with, but likewiſe as great a Glory to 


cc 


acquire. A Kingdom would not be de. 
* firable, if there was no Glory in the Con. 
* queſt : Glory is due only to thoſe that ac. 
“ quire it by their Valour, and not to thok 
who receive it in Peace from the Hand; 
* of their Anceſtors. Brave Men are real 
6e ly unfortunate in being born happy; 2 
the coming without any Difficulty to the 
% Dominions left them by their Anceſtors 
* hinders them from having the Glory d 
e acquiring them. I ſhould be leſs ſatisfied 
e With the ſole Right I have to the Crown, 
ce if I did not likewiſe add to it that of my 
&« Sword; ſeconded by yours. Let ns then 
* go on with Courage to a Conqueſt no 
* leſs Glorious than it is Rightful ; and by 
* our Valour ſecure Succeſs to our Arms, 
c and merit ourſelves the illuſtrious Name 
« of being the juſt Conquerors of King: 
— * doms.” i 

Lon. %, Tu is Speech, and the Declaration which 
—.— the Duke made of his Claim of the Crown, 
ard is Were well received by moſt of his Friends, 
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hut were not ſo agreeable to Andrew Trol- 
%. This brave Man and experienced Of- 


de-Micer had ſerved with great Reputation in 


Ie Wars of France, and had great Credit 
M:mongſt the Soldiers that came with him 


from Calais, where he had been in Garri- 
ſon, He was very faithful to King Henry, 
under Pretence of whoſe Service the Earl 
of Warwick had drawn him into this War. 
The King having got all his Forces toge- 
ther, advanced from Worceſter againſt the 
Duke, who lay encamped in a Field near 
Ludlow, The two Armies were not far from 
one another, when Trollop perceiving that 
the Earl of Warwick Deſign was different 
tom what he imagined, and that inſtead 
of ſerving the King in this War, he was 
brought thither to fight againſt his Service, 
reſolved to quit the Party of the Rebels, and 
pin the King's Forces with the Men under 
his Command. This Reſolution he put in 
Execution the Night before the two Armies 
were to engage, and was received by his 
Sovereign, as his Valour and Fidelity deſer- 
ed, 

| Tuns 
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ing, marched towards Wales in Purſuit of 

his Enemy, and ſent ſome Troops before to 

cze certain Paſſages and Sea Ports, to pre- 

ent his Eſcape. But the Duke's Diligence 

xured him; and he had by Force of Mo- 

ney procured a Veſſel, which carried him 

Minto Jreland. Thus Fortune on this Occa- 

on drew him out of one Danger to make 

him periſh in another : But his Party ſhall 

de more happy than his Perſon. The Pro- 

dence of God, who diſpoſes as he pleaſes 

f the Advantages of War and the Thrones 

b Princes, will in the End favour the 

ite Roſe above the Red, and taking the 

Ccepter of England from the Houſe of Lan- 

offer, will give it to the Houſe of York. 

Henry after this unbloody Victory took 94, f 
are to ſecure the Counties of York and 3 
Durham, where the Yorki/ts had ſet up their 777 
tandard, and gave the Government thereof 

b Perſons of approved Fidelity. He pu- 

nſhed ſeveral of the 7or4 Party, who fell 

Into his Hands after the Flight of their 
hieftains, with Death, Exile and Impri- 
onment, A Parliament was called at Co- 
FF EEE 
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ventry, in which were attainted the Dub dates 

of York, the Earls of Marche, Nutlan 
Warwick, Saliſbury and other great Me 

their Adherents, their Eſtates forfeited, and. 

their Heirs diſinherited. The Town andy; 1a 

Caſtle of Ludlow belonging to the Duke 

were ranſacked, the Ducheſs of Vr wal 
ſtripp d of her Goods, and ſent with her littk 
Children to be kept by her Siſter the Duche 

of Buckingham, The Adherents of theliffhween 
Houſe of Vor met with the like Fate, and; 

were plunder'd all over the Kingdom, which 

did not a little exaſperate Matters and en- 

flame the Animoſity of the. two Parties. The 

Eftates and Spoils of the Guilty became the l 
Recompence of thoſe that had ſerved ti 

King, who were inveſted therewith accor- 

ding to their reſpective Services and Cond, 

tion. 

Somerſet THE Duke of Somerſet was made Cai 
S =—_ tain of Calais, and the Duke of Exete 
12," Lord Admiral inſtead of the Earl of Wah 
Calais. wick; but when the firſt came thither t 
take Poſſeſſion of his Government, the Earl afWnarkab 

W arwick, who was within the Place, ſhut th. 
""— 


_— _ 


ire to ( 
than 


MakA RET of Ax jo. 
iecates againſt him, and obliged him to re- 
dire to Guiſnes. He was there in more Safe- 
lefty than thoſe of his Party which he had 
undef on board his Ships; for as ſoon as he 

was landed, the Seamen, who loved the 
ul of Warwick, delivered them up to him, 
ad ſome of them were executed in Calais. 
ilſt the Duke of Somerſet remained at 
uiſnes, frequent Skirmiſhes happened be- 
tween him and the Lords that were in Ca- 
is, in whieh the Duke generally had the 
rorſt ; ſo that he was forced to ſend over 
Mo En2/and for Recruits, to convoy him back 
ither in Safety. This Event points out a 
roſs Miſtake in the Conduct of Queen 
argaret and the Dukes of Somerſet and 
Buckingham, in that they did not ſooner at- 
mpt to take Calais out of the Hands of 

e contrary Party: For this Place always 
urniſhed the Malecontents with Means to 
ccover their Loſſes, kept them in Heart, 
Id at laſt gave them the Advantage over 
teir Adverſaries; ſerving hereby for a re- 
Warkable Inſtance to ſhew how neceſlary it 
G is 
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is to take Frontiers and Maritime Places 
from the Party which one intends to ruin, 

Tux Duke of Exeter had ſcarce any bet. 
ter Succeſs in his Charge of Admiral, than 
Somerſet had, with Regard to his Govern. 


ment; they were ſubſtituted in the Place 
of a great Man, too well beloved to alloy 
them to get Poſſeſſion of his Charges, or tg 
ſerve in them with Reputation. The ge. 


neral Affection bore to the Earl of Warwii 


brought great Numbers of brave Men dai 
over out of England to Calais, and the Con- 
fiſcation of the Eſtates, and Proſecution d 
the Perſons of thoſe who favour'd the Houk 


of York, drove others to fly there for Re 


fuge. There was no want of Men in the 


Place ; but as their daily Charge was grea 


they were much ſtraitned for Money. Tt 
ſupply this Defe&t, the Earl of Warwii 
took up 18000/7. from the Staple of Calais 
and fitting out a fmall Fleet, under tis 
Command of John Denham, (who hal 
furniſhed him and his Company will 
Ships to carry them out of Devonſuirt) 


ſen 
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cent him with a Body of Land Forces to 
n. Witiack the Town of | Sandwich and fome 
der Igeat Ships of the Royal) Navy which lay 
hann the Road at Anchor.” The Attempt was 
M-Wnde with Succeſs, the Toi was ſurprized 
by Night, the Lord Riuers, who was ſent | 
to keep it, and to command thoſe Ships in = 
m intended Expedition, was taken in his 
ed, and all his Ships carried off to Calais; 
cl. Succeſs with which the Sailors that mann'd 
em were well pleaſed, out of their fingu- 
Wir Affection to the Earl of Waruict. This 
WE! being conſidered as the great Support of 
the York Party, Sir Baldwin Fulford under- 
took, on Pain of lofing his Head, to de- 
boy him; but after ſpending the King a 
onfiderable Sum of Money, could effect no- 
thing, 


Tunis Succeſs, and the Accounts they had x: os 
hie the Affections of the People in England, Yoke 


ncouraged the Lords at Calais, who eſpou- — 


My = 
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d the Cauſe of the White Roſe, to form a ee on 


ew Deſign, for bringing their Chief the g 
Duke of York from his Exile in Ireland, and 
o try their Fortune again in England. The 
(32 | Earl 


England. 


ſent 
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Earl of Warwick went at their Requeſt to 
Treland, to give the Duke, as well an Ac. 
count of the State of their Affairs, as AC. 
ſurances of the Continuance of their Zeal 
and Endeavours for his Service. Thoſe tw! 
great Men conſulted together about the pro- 
per Means for raifing the Hopes of ther 
Friends, for executing their Deſign, and for 
levying a new Army to carry the Point 
which they had had ſo long in View. It 
was reſolved between them that the Noble. 
men who were at Calais, ſhould paſs owe tho 
into England with all the Neceſſaries they and pu 
could provide for raiſing an Army, and ha-Wvoldicr: 
ving done ſo, ſhould march directly to L loney 
don, the Capital of the Kingdom, the Gate Calais, 
of which were always open to the ſtrongeſti i and b. 
the City not being fortified for Defence; ani dily ay 
the King being much more given to Ex- Delay. 


him Ba 
murs a 


pany in 


ciſes of Piety than thoſe of War, of which Regare 
he had ſo little Foreſight, that he imagined: new 
he had entirely baniſhed it from his King-Wminati 
dom, by baniſhing thence the Perſons rt w. 
whom it was firſt levied. to gua 
5 _ 77 
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er, the new Admiral, who had been ſent 
with a great Navy to diſtreſs him and his 
little Fleet. The Earl made ready to give 
him Battle ; but the Duke heard ſuch Mur- 
murs and Diſcourſes among his own Com- 
pany in the Earl of Warwick's Favour, that 
verſW'c thought fit to decline an Engagement, 
and put into Dartmouth, where moſt of his 
Soldiers deſerted for Lack of Victuals and 
Money. Thus the Earl returned ſafe to 
Calais, where the Reſolution taken in Ire- 
land being laid before the Lords, they rea- 
lily agreed to put it in Execution without 
Delay. They were not ſo unanimous with 
Regard to the Place of their Landing ; but 
2 new Succeſs made them come to a Deter- 
no-M mination in that Point. Sir Simon Mount- 
t was ſent by the King with a new Force 

to guard Sandwich and the other Ports in 

kent, being the neareſt Places to the Ene- 
E G3 my. 


Tux Earl of Warwick was returning to Warwick 
Calais to communicate this Reſolution to Calas, 
the Earls of Marche and Saliſbury, with — _ 
the reſt of the Lords in that Place, when —_ 
in the Channel he met with the Duke of Exes time. 
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my, and the moſt expoſed to Danger. Ship, 
were alſo ſent thither for carrying over fir 
hundred Men to convoy the Duke of $;. 
merſet from Guiſnes into England. As thel 
Ships were waiting in Sandwich Road for 
Wind, the Earl of Warwick, who had by 
his Spies perfect Intelligence of all Paſſages 
fell upon them unawares, ſurprized and ran- 
ſacked the Town a ſecond time, took Mount. 
fort, ſtripped the Soldiers of their Harneſ, 


to join 
Upon 
was uſe 
land. 

fore tc 
would 
and he 
Numb 
joining 


March 


and carried off the Ships to Calais. Sandw 
H: land TIS Expedition did not only add Re. nas I 
in ent putation to their Cauſe, but brought then the L 
Lenden. Welcome Intelligence of Affairs in Englaui i bon 
where ſevere Inquiſitions had been made in chouſa 
ſeveral Places, after the Favourers of the which 
Duke of York, many of which had bee being 
hanged and quartered, and all the Inhab-WF Tn 
tants of ſome Towns plundered and fpoiled JW with 
of all their Goods. The Commons «if comin 
Kent, dreading the like Inquiſition and Treat: perſe 
ment fent to the Earl of Warwick, deſiring Duke 
him and the reſt of the Noblemen at Calais to her v 
come with all poſſible Expedition to theit: upon 


Succour, aſſuring him of their Reſolution © got tc 
PE. ) ml 
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to join him, if he landed in their Country. 
Upon this Aſſurance the utmoſt Diligence 
was uſed in preparing for a Deſcent in Eng- 
land, The Lord Fauconbridgt was ſent be- 
fore to ſee if the Deeds of the Commons 
would correſpond with their Profeſſions ; 
and he being immediately joined by great 
an- Numbers of Men out of Kent, and the ad- 
n. joining Counties, the Earls of Warwick, 
<>, Marche and Sakfbury landed ſoon after at 
Sandwich. There they were met by Tho- 
Re. mas Bourchier Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
em the Lord Cobham and other Gentlemen; and 
bon making up a Body of twenty five 
in thouſand Men, marched directly to London, 
the which they entred on July the ſecond, 1460, 
being willingly received by the Citizens. 


coming, had made great Preparations to diſ- 
at perſe it, as ſhe had done others before. The 
ing Dukes of Buckingham and Somerſet ſerved 
; tO her with their Advice, Fortunes and Power 
ei upon this important Occaſion ; and they 
on got together a Body of Forces ſufficient to 
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Taz King was at this time at Coventry Battle 
with the Queen, who ſeeing the Storm — 
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beat the Enemy. The King advanced to. Whis Dev 
wards London with this Army, which be n Eng 
commanded in Perſon, and encamped near Wt Acti 
Northampton in a Meadow along the River two H 
Nen, which he paſſed in order to meet and Field 
engage the Enemy, who leaving the Earl of Lord G 
Saliſbury to take care of London, had ad. Party, 
vanced againſt him to that Place. The bam, a 
Earl of Warwick had no Reaſon to dread MW arw: 
the Event of a Battle; but he reſolved firſt Min Fav 
for preventing of Bloodſhed to try the Way ¶quiſhec 
of Treaty, and ſent ſome Biſhops to the {Wen f 
King, defiring to be admitted to his Perſon, I many 
to juſtify his own and his Party's Innocency, Win end 
The Duke of Buckingham denied his Re- de Di 
queſt, and then the Earl ſent an Herald at I t 
Arms, renewing his Deſires, and requiring hem 
Hoſtages for his fafe coming and going; Wto tha 
but he was not allowed to deliver his Meſ- I be E. 
ſage. The Earl being incenſed, ſent a third I and ſe 
Meſſage, that he was determined to ſpeak and 
with his Majeſty by two o'Clock in the JW North 
Afternoon, or die in the Field. The Queen Win the 
who was averſe to all parlying, and was as I 1460. 
much intent on fighting as the King was on I kd th 
4 his 
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his Devotions, had prepared every thing for 
in Engagement. The two Armies came 
to Action, and the Battle was fought for 
two Hours with ſo much Fury, that the 
Field was covered with dead Bodies. The 
Lord Grey of Ruthen's deſerting the King's 
Party, the Fall of the Duke of Bucking- 
lam, and the good Conduct of the Earl of 
Varwick decided the Fortune of the Day 
n Favour of the laſt; the King was van- 
quiſhed and taken Priſoner. Ten thouſand 
Men fell on the Spot, and there were as 
many taken Priſoners: Many were drown'd 
in endeayouring to paſs the River. Beſides 
tne Duke of Buckingham, the Lords Beau- 
ment and Egremond were lain, and with 
them John Talbot Earl of Shrewſbury, Son 
to that brave General, whom the Wars of 
the Engliſb in France had made fo famous, 
and ſeveral other Commanders of great Note 
and Valour. This memorable Battle of 
Northampton happened on July the tenth 
in the thirty eighth Year of Henry VI. A. D. 
1460. The Earls of Marche and Warwick 
kd their King to London in the Quality of a 

Priſoner ; 
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Priſoner ; a ſtrange Spectacle indeed 


{ 
i . 
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moſt extraordinary, that Fortune offers tui merl! 
the Eyes of Mankind: A powerful King i“ take! 
vanquiſhed by his own Subjects, who ſrigfi® of H 


him of his Authority and Crown, and af reſto 
ter depriving him of his Liberty, lead him and 


in Triumph to the Capital of the Kingdom char 
branding him with the Name of Trayto, i me 
and charging him with the Guilt of High Jud 
Treaſon. « Diff 
Upon the News of this Victory the Kin; 
Duke of York, who was in Ireland, crofledM* thei: 
the Sea and came to London to reap the Ad-M* whi 
vantages procured him by the Valour of his © appt 
Friends: A Parliament had been called andi © tice 
was there aſſembled. The Duke entered my 
the Parliament Houſe and placed himſelf wh. 
in the King's Throne; but he had ſcarce © fror 
fate down before he took off the Mat, Wi 


which he had worn till then, and riſing up Kir 
declared his Intentions to the Houſe in the © by 
following Harangue : the 

* Ir any of you, my Lords and Gen- Po! 
te tlemen, are ſurprized to ſee me take th Di 
Place, be it known to you, that it is 0, ted 
cc other 
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other than what my Anceſtors have for- 
«© merly poſſeſſed, and which was unjuſtly 
taken from our Family by the Uſurpation 
« of Henry's Grandfather, Heaven has now 
« reſtored it to me, as the next in Blood, 
and the rightful Succeſſor to King Ri- 
© chard II. and my Arms have now given 
or me the Poſſeſſion thereof. Kings are 
oh Judges of other Men and Arbiters of their 

« Differences : But God is the Judge of 
the Kings, and either takes away or reſtores 
ld © their Crowns, according to the Right 
d- which they have to them. It has viſibly 
his © appeared on this Occaſion, that the Juſ- 
nd © tice of God hath interpoſed to reſtore to 
rel my Family the Crown of this Kingdom, 
fel which the Iniquity of Men had taken 
rel from us by Violence. Follow then the 
alk Will of God, and receiving a rightful 
op, © King, whom Providence has conducted 
the by the Hand to the Throne; throw off 

the Government of an Uſurper and his 
n-W © Poſterity, that an End being put to the 
hs © Diſturbances which have till now diſtrac- 
nol” ted the Kingdom, you may enjoy all the 
ner 2 % Advan- 
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“ Advantages of that Peace which I bring 
« the Nation.“ 
He is d- THE Parliament, though forced to fuk 
=_ mit to the ſtronger Side, and to follow the 
— 2 Will of the Conqueror, could not however 


tbe £1:g. help being touch'd with ſome Awe and Re- 
ſpect to the Royal Authority. Great Dif- 
putes aroſe on this Occaſion ; but it was at 


laſt enacted, That Henry ſhould enjoy the 


Title and be ſerved as King; that after hi 
Death the Crown of England ſhould belong 
to the Houſe of Vr; and that in the mean 
time the Duke of ork ſhould be Protector 
and Regent of the Kingdom. This Ordi- 
nance of Parliament did as great Miſchief 
to the Fortune of Henry as the Arms of hi 
Enemies had done; for if theſe had taken 
from him his Liberty, the Parliament now 
took away the Crown from his Son the 
Prince of Wales, and all his Poſterity. 


The Queen THE Queen expreſſed great Diſcontent 
raiſes an 


on this Occaſion, and publickly declared her 


Army and 
outs the 


Reſolution to revenge the Injury done her 


Dude of 

_ at Son, and to deliver her Huſband out of 
Vale. 

red, Captivity. She wanted neither Courage not 


Counſel 
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unſel with Regard to the Party ſhe had 
o take; for Nature, beſides the Graces of 
ter own Sex, had endowed her with all the 
irtues of the Men, without their Defects. 
the raiſed a new Army which rendezvouſed 
n the County of York. Richard her Ene- 
r haſtned thither with the Earls of Sa- 
bury and Rutland, to ſtop her Progreſs, 
thefWnd came on Chriſtmas-Eve to Sandal Caſtle 
nar Wakefield, where he began to aſſemble 
his Friends and Tenants. 

Quetn Margaret did not think it pro- 
tor per to allow him time to gather Strength. 
d she had with her the Dukes of Somerſet and 
nick Ererer, the Earl of Devonſhire, the Lords 
his MC:;fFord and Roos, and in a Manner all the 
xen Lords of the North, with an Army of 
ow Weighteen thouſand Men. She marched with 
the geat Diligence from York to Wakefield, and 

encamped before the Gates of the Caſtle, 
ent where the Duke was poſted. His whole 
her WW Force did not amount to five thouſand Men, 
her Io that when a Council of War was called, 
of Wall his Officers were of Opinion that he 
not WW ſhould wait the coming of his Son Edward 
= _ Earl 
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Earl of Marche, who with a ſtrong Body 
of Forces was advancing towards him. Ni. 
chard alone was for trying the Fortune of ; 
Battle without waiting any longer; It 
* ſhall never be ſaid (ſays he) that the 
* Duke of York, who has. ſo often fought 
in France without any Entrenchment or 
© other Defence than what his own Arms 
© afforded him, was blocked up in his 
e Camp by a Woman, without daring to 


« ſtir to fight her.” His Firmneſs in th Ning 
Reſolution over- ruled the Opinion of the Boot 
more Confiderate. The Queen, who vaſtly have 
exceeded him in Number, and commanded i whil 
her Army herſelf, ſeeing her Enemy in the * the 8 
Humour of fighting, drew up her Troops will 
in Order of Battle, and encouraged them ſoon 
with a Speech to this Effect: to y 


« You bear this Day, my Loyal Engif, Ml hop 
«< the juſteſt Arms that ever appeared in ther 
« any War, as being employed to reſtore i Ger 
Liberty to your King, who is now a Pri- "oftt 
* ſoner, and the Succeſſion of the Crown " the 
* to his Son, which a lawleſs Tyrant has 
taken from him by Violence: Fee this. thet 
2 


ſon 
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Reaſon Iought not to doubt, but that you 
vill behave yourſelves valiantly, and that 
each of you have already propoſed to 
* yourſelves the illuſtrious Name, which 


you are going to acquire, of Deliverers of 


your King and Protectors of the Prince 
* his Son. If you have a Woman for your 
General, and fight under her Command, 


the Advantage you will receive from 


® thence, is not inconſiderable; for if the 
King was here preſent in Perſon, the 
Booty would be the only Share you would 
have in the Conſequences of the Victory, 
* whilſt he would engroſs all the Glory of 
the Succeſs. The King being abſent, you 
* will now have both; and the World will 
* ſooner give the Honour of the Victory 
to your Valour than to my Conduct. I 
hope however, you will ſee to Day, that 
there is no other Difference between the 
* Generals of the two Armies, beſides that 
of their Sex. I ſee already in your Looks 
the Courage which inſpires your Hearts, 
and the Reſolution you have taken, ei- 
ther to conquer or die; and that none 

hall 
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Duke of 
York's 
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bis Men. 
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* ſhall be able to reproach you, that on ſi ner, 
© important an Occaſion, you have don vices 
{© leſs than a Woman, who put. her ſelf a Tu! 
e your Head. | ou 
AT the Concluſion of this Speech, th douſan 
whole Army ſet up a great Shout and hel (ueen, 
up their Arms as a Token of their ReſoluMorces. 
tion. Richard on his Side animated hi the 
Troops to the Battle by this ſhort HarangueWil the 
If I had not already ſeen, my Fellow SWchave 
<« diers, undoubted Proofs of your ValourWauke's 
© I ſhould employ more time in exhortingttackec 
e you to behave yourſelves. gallantly. : ButWnd his 
eas you are the ſame brave Men that haet the 
* fo lately cut in Pieces a Royal Army andiſbem i 
e taken a King Priſoner, I make not the led i 
* leaſt doubt but you will vanquiſh a Woſs ay, 
* man, whom you ſee before you at tix was 
Head of thoſe Poltrons, who are meant: 
* enough to be commanded by her, andWon to 
* are indeed unworthy of a better Leader, £ 
“All that I deſire of you is, to rememveWinz/cy, 
te that you fight this Day for the true HeinWers loi 
ce of the Crown of England, who will no Numbe 


fail to acknowledge, in the beſt ManWiltingy 
« nt 
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« ner, and reward your Valour and Ser- 
M* vices.” x 

Ty1s faid, he marched on the laſt of — of 
December out of his Camp with near five /ain, and 
M:houſand reſolute Men, and went to attack the Galt 
Queen, who receiv'd him with much greater 1. g, 7 
Forces. The Engagement was very furious 
in the Beginning, the Queen rode through 
al the Battalions, exhorting her Troops to 
have themſelves well; but at laſt the 
Duke's ſmall Army being ſurrounded and 
attacked on all Sides, his Cavalry gave way, 
nd his Infantry falling into Diſorder, thoſe 
if the Queen broke them entirely and cut 
kem in Pieces. The Duke of York was 
led in the Field, as the Engliſb Hiſtori- 
ns fay, though Monſtrelet aſſures us, that 
e was taken Priſoner with Edmond Earl of 
utland, his ſecond Son: Sir Thomas Nevil, 
on to the Earl of Saliſbury, Sir David 
all, Sir Hugh Haſtings, the Lord Har- 
mtcn, with many brave and valiant Offi- 
rs loſt their Lives in the Battle. A great 
Number of Priſoners were taken, the moſt 
iltinguiſhed of which was the Earl of Sa- 


H hſoury. 
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lifbury, whom the Queen ſoon after cauſe 

to be beheaded with the Earl of Rutlay, 
She ordered the Heads of theſe Nobleme 

and that of the Duke of York to be fix 
upon Poles over the Walls of York ; and 
over that of the Duke ſhe put a Crowne 

Paper by way of Derifion, on Account of hi 

having pretended to that of England. Suc 

was the End of Richard Duke of York, e 

ther ſlain in the Battle or beheaded after th 
Victory, one of which was certainly hi 

Fate, and perhaps both; for it is very pr. 

bable, that after being killed in the Field 

his Head was cut off to be expoſed to put 

lick View, and crowned with that ridicu 

lous Diadem, to ſhew that Ambition, hoy 

juſt ſoever it be, is not always ſucceſsful 

and whoever attempts to mount a Thron 

by Force, travels through a ſlippery Roa 

full of Dangers and lined with Precipices. 

The Queen AFTER this Defeat of the two princip 
Har a; Leaders of the oppoſite Party, (the Dukec 
_ — York and Earl of Saliſbury) the Queen di 
zbe King not think her Victory compleat, un 
2 ſhe went to London to deliver her Huſban 
8 = 
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fom his Captivity. This was the Part ſhe 
determined to take, and reſolving either to 
ffe&t her Purpoſe or to loſe her Life, ſhe 
kd her victorious Army thither. But in 
her way at St. Albans, on Shrove Tueſday 
February the ſeventeenth, ſhe met the Earl 
of Warwick, the third Chieftain of her E- 
nemies, who was marching with his Troops 
to the Succour of the Duke of York, and 
ed King Henry with him as a Priſoner, not 
daring to leave him behind in London. The 
Queen loſt no time in attacking him, and 
wuting his Forces, ſet her Huſband at Li- 
terty : which gives us Occaſion to remark, 
that if this Woman, who was naturally 
Wcourageous, and wanted not for Conduct, 
had always commanded the King's Forces, 
the Succeſs might probably have been more 
happy, and Henry have ſuffered fewer Diſ- 
graces, But Providence, by its ſecret Judg- 
ments, had ordered otherwiſe, and was 
pleaſed to permit this Branch of the Royal 
Line to be cruſhed by the greateſt Miſeries 
that ever befel a Prince. 


: H 2 THE 
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Warwick THE Earl of Warwick, after his Rout, 
Joins the 


Fart of (which happen'd by the Treachery of Love. 
Marche. Ice, who commanded his main Battle) ral. 
lying as many as he could of his ſcattered 

Forces, went to join Edzard Earl of March., 


who was advancing from the Principality 


of Wales; on the Borders of which, at Mor. F 

timer's Croſs near Ludlow, he had on Cande-W jy, a: 

mas-Day fought and defeated the Earls of yith g 

Pembroke and Wiltſhire, with a Body afl ne R 
Forces of the King's Party. The two EailWywured 

met on the Road at Chipping-Norton in Ox-M But be 

fordſhure, | In his 

They _ GREAT as their Loſſes were they did notWrecom! 


march to 


London, fink their Courage. They held a Counciſi not fa 
_ mo to confider what was to be done, and te- World 
Marche ſolved not to give way to their ill Fortune, 


cine but to follow the Duke of York's Steps and 
Ing. 


and ge 
liberal 
make their way to the Crown, in Deſpigui Hums 
of all Diſaſters, and the Death of their Fe- ga 
thers. They determined to march to Ln 
don to ſound the Affections of the Peopl, 
and to try their Fortune ; and according) 
advanced that way with all the Forces the 
had raiſed. Henry VI. had Advice of the 


2 | : Deſign, | 
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ut, Defign, and knowing the Londoners were 
ve-W more inclined. to the Houſe of York than 
al. his own, he took another Way and retired 
red to Vr, with the Duke of Somerſet and 
cle ome other Commanders of his Party, who 
lit helped to reinforce his Army. 

Edward in the mean time arrived at Lon- 
in, and was there received by the People 
with great Acclamations and Rejoicings, as 
the Reſtorer of the Party which they fa- 
wured. He was but eighteen Years old: 
But beſides the Merits of his Cauſe, he had 
In his Perſon very amiable Qualities, which 
recommended him to the Eſteem, and could 
not fail of gaining him the Love of all the 
World, He was one of the handſomeſt 
and goodlieft Perſons of his Age, valiant, 
liberal, courteous, with an infinite deal of 
Humanity and good Nature. Theſe Charms 
gained him the Hearts of the Enghſb, who 
crowded from all Parts to liſt them ſelves un- 
der his Banner; and ſuch as could not ſerve 
him with their Perſons did it with their 
Fortunes, every one opening his Purſe to 
fiſt him in his Ned. 
7:  - oy Wirn 
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King Eq WiTn theſe Supplies it was eaſy for hin 
ward ad- 


to raiſe a mighty Army, with which he ad. 
vanced directly to York, in order to fight 
— the King. When he was arrived at Ponte. 

fract, he ſent the Lord Fitzwalter with 
ſome Companies to ſecure the Paſlage at 
Ferry-Bridge. This was done: But on the 
Day before Palm Sunday, early in the 
Morning, they were fallen upon by Lord 
Clifford, with a ſuperior Force, and defeated 
with the Slaughter of Lord Fitzwalter and 
the Baſtard of Sal;/bury. The Earl of Var. 
wick hearing of this Defeat, came up to 
the Earl of Marche, and killing his Horſe 
in his Preſence, ſaid, ** Sir, the Enemy 
* have won the Paſs of Perry-Briage ; yet 
* let him fly that will fly; for my Part, by 
* this good Sign, (kiſſing the Croſs of his 
*© Sword) I vow to ſtand by him that wil 
* ſtand by me, and to keep the Field what- 
ever is my Fate. Edward no way tet- 
rified at the Diſaſter, and animated by War- 
wick's Reſolution, preſently made Prock- 
mation through his Army, that whoever 
was unwilling to ſtay, or afraid to fight, 
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im Mould have leave to depart ; that ſuch as 
ad. food by him ſhould be well rewarded ; but 
oheMWif any of theſe ſhould offer to fly, who- 
we Mcrer ſhould kill a Run-away ſhould have 
ith {double Pay. His Soldiers in general pro- 
 afiffing their Reſolution to gain the Day or 
the de by his Side, he advanced towards York, 
thefWind on Palm Sunday, by Break of Day, 
ordMcame to the Fields of Saxton and Towton, 
ted where he had a full View of King Henry's 
and Army which was ſixty thouſand ſtrong, and 
ar- o much ſuperior in Number to Edward's, 
to that he ordered his Men not to incumber 
ore themſelves with Priſoners. 

mill Henry having Notice of the Approach of 34 
yet bis Enemies, drew up his own Troops in order — 
by to receive them; but it being Palm Sunday, 
his he made a Difficulty of marching to meet 
wil them, thinking it much better to employ 
at- that Day in Prayer than in fighting. This 
ter · ¶ Scruple aroſe from the remarkable Devotion 
ar- * this good Prince, who was for declining 
k- that Day the Palms which he might rea- 
wer ſonably promiſe himſelf from the Succeſs of 
ht, MW the Battle, not conſidering that no Days are 
uld H 4 | holy 
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holy Days for a King whoſe Crown is at 


Stake, when it is neceſſary to exert himſel 
for its Defence: But his Troops, impatien 


to ſee themſelves haraſſed and inſulted by 
the Enemy, called loudly for an Engage- 
ment, and ſallied out of the Camp to at- 
tack them, ſo that the King was forced to 


make a Vertue of Neceſſity, and begin the 
Battle. | 
Tux Archers firſt play'd their Part with 
ſuch Execution on both Sides, that the Bo- 
dies of the Dead hindered the Valour of the 
Survivers, and made it difficult for them 
to cloſe together. The Combat laſted ten 
Hours before it could be known who had 
the Advantage; but at laſt ſome of the 
King's Troops giving Ground and falling 
back upon thoſe behind, ſtruck ſuch a Ter- 
ror into them, that they fled, thinking al 
was loſt. The King and Queen, with ſome 
of the principal Officers followed the Fate 
of their Troops, and ſaved themſelves in 
time; the victorious Enemy being Maſters 


of the Field of Battel, were fo likewiſe df 
the Kingdom. The Fortune of Englou 
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being enclos d in that narrow Spot of Ground 
rady to follow the Vanquiſher. It was the 
loodieſt Battle fought in theſe inteſtine Wars, 
above thirty three thouſand Men being left 


dad on the Place. Among theſe were 


Henry Percy, the third Earl of Northum- 
terland, the Lords Beaumont, Grey, Da- 
cres, Clifford, Willoughby and Wells, the 
rave Sir Andrew Trollep, a Son of the Duke 
of Buckingham, and ſeveral other Perſons 
of Quality: No Priſoners were taken but 
the Earl of Devonſhire. The Wounded 
were not leſs than ten thouſand, When 
Men facrifice human Blood to their Ambi- 
von of ſwaying a Scepter, the Number of 
their Victims exceeds that of Hecatombs, 
and becomes in a Manner infinite. 


Tax King and Queen in this lamentable King 
and Queen 


Carnage of their Friends, carried their own 
Lives and Diſaſters as far as they could from 


land, flying all Night for fear of being over- 
taken by the Cavalry which Edward ſent to 
purſue and ſtop them. 'The ſecond Day of 
heir Flight they arrived upon the Borders 
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the Danger: They faved themſelves in Scat- Scotland. 
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of that Kingdom, and from thence ſent to 
James III. of the Name King of Scotland, to be 
received into his Dominions, and be ſecured 
by his Protection. This Prince, then only 
ſeven or eight Years old, was under the 
Guardianſhip of a Council, compoſed of 
fome of the principal Nobility of the 
Realm; the firſt and moſt conſiderable of 
which was James Kennedy, Archbiſhop of 
St. Andrews. The young Prince, by ther 
Advice, ſent Anſwer to the diſtreſſed King 
and Queen, * That he was under a very 
« ſenſible Concern for their Defeat, and 
« could have wiſh'd to have receiv d them in 
« a better Fortune; but in whatever Condi- 
<< tion they were, they ſhould find in his Ter- 
e ritories, all the Safety that they aſked, and 
* all the Succours that they could defire of 
* his Crown.” To carry the Compliment 
further, he went to meet them, received 
them with all kind of Honours, and con- 

ducted them to Lodgings in his Palace; thus 
ſhewing in their Caſe his Reſpect to afflic- 
ted Royalty, and endeavouring to lighten 
the Cala which had fallen upon them, 
and to hich all Kings are liable. Tus 
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toll Tar Scots made an Advantage of this Du op 
be getreat of King Henry into their Country, 1 
red o get into their Hands the Town and Ca- Su. 
ny ue of Berwick, ſeated upon the Confines 
the of the two Kingdoms, which was delivered 

ofMup to them on St. Mar#'s Day by the Duke 
the of Somerſet. Some ſay that Henry yielded 
of Mit to them voluntarily, others maintain that 
of Mit was extorted from him, and was the Price 
ir of his Security among them. If this was 
ing rally the Caſe, King James's Council ſul- 
ery led the Name of this Prince with an eter- 
nd nal Reproach, in poorly ſelling an Ahlum 
inn his Dominions to a King perſecuted by 
di- Fortune. He ought in Honour to have 
er · ¶ prevented his Requeſt, and made an Offer 
nd i of his Protection, and of every thing elſe 
offt dat was in his Power to eaſe or redreſs his 
ent Misfortunes. The Relief of an afflicted 
ved WY King fallen from the Grandeur of his Roy- 
on-WFalty, is an Act of Beneficence that comes 
hus WY neareſt the Pattern ſet us by God Almighty. 
le- Ir is however fit for us to raiſe our 
ten Thoughts higher, and fay that when God 
m, ¶ is pleaſed to humble and afflict a King, by 
HE I | the 
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the ſecret Judgments of his Providence, he 
orders it ſo that the very Succours afforded 
him ſhall enhance his Miſery : Berwick wat 
the only Place left King Henry in England 
The King of Scotland, who received, en- 
tertained and protected him, took it from 
him, and gave the finiſhing Stroke to his 
being ftripped of all. Let us reflect like 
wiſe on the Blood ſhed by theſe two Houſe 
of York and Lancaſter in their Diſputes for 
the Crown, in which more Men were { 
crificed than had been. loſt in the bloodieſ 
Of ſuch 
fatal Conſequences to a Kingdom is a diſ- 
puted Succeſſion ; other Evils may be me. 
dreſſed or forgot in a ſhort time, but the 


Evils of this laſt for Ages. 


Queen Margaret, in the lamentable Si 
tuation of her Huſband's Affairs, finding 


no Proſpect of raiſing new Forces in Ex- 
land, or of getting ſufficient Succours from 


Scotland, paſſed over into France, taking 
with her Edward her Son, the young Prince 
of Wales. She went to her Father Ren 


Duke of Anjou, from whom ſhe might 
moſt 
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noſt reaſonably expect Aſſiſtance in her 
biſtreſs, and left her Huſband to ſollicite 
e Scots, and encourage the faint Hopes 
which they had given him of Succours. Of 

en-: Sovereign Prince he was now become a 
wppliant, and inſtead of conferring (as 

he had done all his Life) Favours upon 

others, he was now reduced to aſk them in 

lis turn. 

Edward Earl of Marche his Enemy was King Ea. 
n a much happier Situation. The Fortune N 
of War had made him victorious, he en- 
tered London in Triumph, was received by 
the People with Tranſports of Joy, acknow- 

e- edged by the Parliament, and ſolemnly 
the cowned on the twenty ſeventh of June 

1461 at Weſtminſter. The Title of Earl of 
8 Marche was ſunk in that of King, which 
ling be aſſumed by the Name of K. Edward IV. 
-: Henry being ſtill living. Thus did Fortune, 
om the Sovereign Arbiter of Empires, that gives 
ing and takes them away at her Pleaſure, play 
nee with the Crown of England, and amuſe 
en her ſelf with bandy ing about the Scepter of 
ght I one of the fineſt Realms in Europe. 
oſt F KING 
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KING Edward began his Reign with an 
nulling in Parliament all that Henry his Pre 
deceſſor had enacted or appointed, and wit 
raiſing his own Relations and Servants tc 
the greateſt Dignities in the Kingdom. He 
had two younger Brothers till living, Geory 
and Richard, whom he had ſent into Hy 
land a few Days before that memorable and 
deciſive Battle of Towton, to provide againſt 
the worſt, and in Caſe that Day had not 
proved favourable to him, to ſecure ſome 0 
his Family to ſupport the Cauſe, which 
would have ſuffered if his Father's Line had 
been extindt. He ſent them to the Duke 
of Burgundy, who received and treated them 
honourably ; and upon their Return into 
England, he created George Duke of Cu- 
rence, and Richard Duke of Glouceſter. Jou 
Nevwil, Brother to the Earl of Warwich, was 
made Marquis Montacute, William Faucm- 
bridge Earl of Kent, and Henry Bourchir 
(Brother to Thomas Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury) Earl of Eser; thus ſhedding the 
Rays of his new Fortune upon the Perſons 
of thoſe who had contributed to make it, 
and to raiſe him to the Throne, ty 
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an Is Scotland Henry had got together ſome rea 
pre. Troops in order to make up an Army; but — 
iti they were not ſufficient for his Deſign, it , fr 
s th vas neceſſary to wait for the Arrival of Suc- Scotland. 
He cours from France, which Queen Margaret 

orga tis Wife, and Duke Rene of Anjou his Fa- 
her- in- law ſolicited at the Court of Louis 

XI. Succeſſor to Charles VII. This Prince, 

who thought it his Intereſt to keep up the 
Troubles of England, furniſhed them with 

two thouſand Men, under the Command 

of Seigneur de la Varenne, great Seneſchal 

f Normandy. With theſe the Queen and 

the Prince of Wales her Son returned into 

em 5crtland, notwithſtanding all the Care that 

ntof King Edward took to guard the Sea to in- 

U-. ercept their Paſſage. She made a Deſcent 

an in the North at Tinmouth, but meeting there 

wall vith ſmall Succour and ill Fortune, and 

on bearing Edward was marching againſt her, 

hier he was forced to put again to Sea, intend- 

ter- Ning to retire to France, but was driven by 

the Þtreſs of Weather to Berwick, where ſhe got 

ons on Shore, but loſt her Ship. 


Is THE 


De Duls TER Duke of Somerſet, whom the i 
2. haus, Fortune of the King his Maſter had drives 


— into Flanders, and from thence into Francehe was 
—＋ had obtained likewiſe ſome Succours of Menſifſhty the 


Henry. and Money with which he repaſſed the Sea Mrpente 
but borrow'd ſomething of the Inconſtancyhroach: 
of that Element in his Paſſage. He foundWtc Ex 
Edward too firmly ſeated in his Throne is Fa 


be eaſily ſhaken. That King's Proſperity,Wecrecy 
and the ruined Condition of Henry's Affaits f at 
were Trials of his Fidelity too ſtrong to bee for 
reſiſted ; he abandoned the unfortunateWring f 
Cauſe, and ſubmitted to Edward, deliveringMWidcrabl 
up the Caſtle of Bamburgh, in which he Hen 
was beſieged by the Marquis of Montacute. Wor, t. 
Edward received him with Joy, granted himWunced 
a free Pardon and reſtored him to all hiſſined | 
Eſtate, which had been given away toW'rcy, 

others, proteſting that he was ready to ex-ſJurabl 
tend the like Graces and Favour to as mam Suce 
of the Partiſans of the Houſe of Lancaſter, ed t. 
as ſhould follow his Example of Submil-W1s of 
ſion. He conferred likewiſe upon him Forth, 
Penſion of a thouſand Marks a Year : Butt Kin 


this Obligation did not fix the Duke of S Wa 
77: ——_ 
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il ret; for ſome time after feeing Henry's 
e was in a fair way of recovering his Crown 
by the Aſſiſtance of France and Scotland, he 
rented of what he had done, and re- 
cytroached himſelf for quitting his King in 
e Extremity of his Diſtreſs. To repair 
lis Fault, he quitted Edward with great 
kcrecy, and repairing to Henry, threw him- 
f at his Feet, proteſting that he would 
ee for his Service, He was well received, 
xing for his Perſon and Quality very con- 
derable to either Party. 


12d, took the Caſtle of Bamburgh, and ad- 


percy, and other of his Friends. This fa- 
-{Wourable Beginning gave him great Hopes 


amy Succeſs ; but his ill Fortune ſtill conti- 
fer ed to perſecute him. John New! Mar- 


us of Montacute, who commanded in the 
ſorth, advanced againſt him, at the Head 
| King Edward's Forces; and having in 
is Way routed the Lord Hungerford and 
1 Sir 
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Henry marched with his Army into Eng- Henry 


invades 


England, 


anced into Northumberland, where he was and ire 
ſeated at 


ined by the Duke of Somerſet, Sir Ralph Hexham, 
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Sir Ralph Percy at Heglay-more, fell in 
Night upon King Henry's Quarters at Her 
ham. The Battle was well diſputed for 
good while, Henry's Troops receiving th 
Charge with a deſperate Reſolution ; but: 
laſt his Men were routed and his Army de 
feated. Henry Duke of Somerſet was take 
Priſoner, and, with the Loſs of his Libert 
loſt likewiſe the Choice of changing h 
Party again. He was brought to Edwar, 
who ordered him to be beheaded, puniſhin 
with that Severity his laſt Offence of aban 
doning him after the Remiſſion of his fo 
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mer Crimes and the Reſtitution to his Tu! 
ſtate, which he could not but reſent, as b ¶ uſione 
ing aggravated with the Guilt of Ingratif Wife. 
tude. Such was the End of Henry Du the Pr 
of Somerſet, leſs happy in that Reſpect thaiWmade 1 
his Father, whoſe conſtant Fidelity gaine N garer, 
him the Glory of dying in a memorablitunes, 
Battle, with Arms in his Hand, for the Send th 
vice of the King his Maſter. Robert Lor not wi 
Hungerford and Thomas Lord Roos had th bon th 
ſame Fate; and loſt their Heads by a lik bis Fa 
Order, King Edward being perſuaded ſinoſ loom 


in . 
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0 Obligations could fix their Fidelity to 
tim, that the more Enemies he put to death, 
the fewer he ſhould have left; and that to 
exterminate the Leaders of that Party was 
the moſt effectual Way to ſecure his Crown. 
The French that came to aſſiſt Henry were 
beſieged by the Earl of Warwick in the 
Places which they had taken, and being 
forced to ſurrender them, were ſent back to 
France; of ſo little Force are human Suc- 
cours to alter the Deſtiny of an unhappy 
Prince, and oppoſe the Decrees of Provi- 
lence. | 


Taxz Loſs of this Battle of Hexham oc- 9uwn 
aloned a Separation of the Huſband and fl . 
Wife. Henry faved himſelf in a Fortreſs of — 
the Principality of Wales, and from thence 
made his Eſcape into Scotland. Queen Mar- 
zeret, terrified at the Series of her Misfor- 
tunes, fled in the Confuſion of the Rout, 
nd the Darkneſs of the Night, ſhe knew 
dot whither, croſs a thick Foreſt, with her 
Fon the Prince of Wales, the only Hopes of 
tis Family and of a better Fortune, This 
doomy and retired Solitude ſeemed to give 
I 2 her 


— — 
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Sir Ralph Percy at Heglay- more, fell in 
Night upon King Henry's Quarters at Hex 
ham. The Battle was well diſputed for 

good while, Henry's Troops receiving th 
Charge with a deſperate Reſolution ; but: 
laſt his Men were routed and his Army de 
feated. Henry Duke of Somerſet was take 
Priſoner, and, with the Loſs of his Liberty 
loſt likewiſe the Choice of changing h 
Party again. He was brought to Edwar, 
who ordered him to be beheaded, puniſhin 
with that Severity his laſt Offence of aban 
doning him after the Remiſſion of his fo 
mer Crimes and the Reſtitution to his 

ſtate, which he could not but reſent, as be 
ing aggravated with the Guilt of Ingrati 
tude, Such was the End of Henry Duk 
of Somerſet, leſs happy in that Reſpect that 
his Father, whoſe conſtant Fidelity gainet 
him the Glory of dying in a memorab 
Battle, with Arms in his Hand, for the Se: 
vice of the King his Maſter. Robert Lo 
Hungerford and Thomas Lord Roos had t 
ſame Fate; and loſt their Heads by a lik 
Order, King Edward being perſuaded find 
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o Obligations could fix their Fidelity to 
tim, that the more Enemies he put to death, 
the fewer he ſhould have left; and that to 
exterminate the Leaders of that Party was 
the moſt effectual Way to ſecure his Crown. 
The French that came to aſſiſt Henry were 
kefieged by the Earl of Warwick in the 
Places which they had taken, and being 
forced to ſurrender them, were ſent back to 
france; of ſo little Force are human Suc- 
cours to alter the Deſtiny of an unhappy 
Prince, and oppoſe the Decrees of Provi- 
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Tu Loſs of this Battle of alles oc- Nees 


Margaret 


aſioned a Separation of the Huſband and 2 . 


Wife. Henry ſaved himſelf in a Fortreſs of 
the Principality of Wales, and from thence 
made his Eſcape into Scotland. Queen Mar- 
zaret, terrified at the Series of her Misfor- 
tunes, fled in the Confuſion of the Rout, 
nd the Darkneſs of the Night, ſhe knew 
not whither, croſs a thick Foreſt, with her 
on the Prince of Wales, the only Hopes of 
tis Family and of a better Fortune, This 


auoomy and retired Solitude ſeemed to give 


I 2 her 
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from them and continued her Flight croſs 
the Foreſt, carrying in her Arms the Prince 
of Wales, who was quite tired with walk- 
ng, and could march no further. Loaded 
with this Burden, as well as her Misfortunes 
ſhe made her way the beſt ſhe could through 
the Thicket, and went where Chance 'or 
her Deſtiny led her. Soon after ſhe ſaw a 
Robber coming towards her with his Sword 
loft, going, in all Probability, to the Ren- 
dezvous of the reſt, to give them an Ac- 


performed.” She diſcovered him at a ſufficient 
Diſtance to gather up her Spirits, and when 
he came up to her, ſhe with a Tone of 
Voice and an Air of Majeſty, which her 
Miſeries could not take from her, preſent- 
ing the Prince of Wales to him, ſaid, Here, 
my Friend, ſave the King's Son. The Name 
of King ſtruck ſuch an Awe into the Soul of 
the Robber, that it brought the Queen more 
dafety than ſhe would have found in London. 
The Man forgot his Inhumanity to become 
reſpetful ; inſtead of robbing he lent his 
duccour, and however cruel and unjuſt his 

5 13 Trade 


count of ſome wicked Exploit which he had 
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Trade and Practice had been, he now fig Edu 
nalized himſelf by an Act of Compaſſion iet 
and Juſtice, He took the young Prince in 
his Arms, and carried him till he had con 
ducted the Queen to the Sea Coaſt, where 
ſhe found Means to embark, and landed at 
Sluys in Flanders. liſturk 
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Eſcaping FRoM thence ſhe went to Bruges, where 
= ſhe left her Son and paſſed on her ſelf t note t 
e Lifle, where the Count de Charohois then her 
B. was, by whom ſhe was received very ho H 
gundy. nourably. From Liſſe ſhe went to Betbunſi This 
to viſit Philip the Good Duke of Burgund ir 
who being then at St. Pol, ſent a Party oi Exile, 
Horſe to eſcort her thither, and ſecur ¶ Lgla- 
her againſt the Excurſions of the Garriſon i karty, 
of Calais. There had been ſome ſecret Ar the 
nimoſities between him and her Family Wrutcly 
but the Duke generouſly forgot what wayſW*ortu: 
paſſed, to give the Queen in her pteſeni v ruii 
Diſtreſs all the Succour that he could, which to the 
was a conſiderable Sum of Money, and af *rivec 
ſtrong Convoy to attend her into the Duch before 
of Bar, which belonged to her Brother the to Lon 
Duke of Calabria, to be 
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Eduard being informed that Queen Mar. Henry VI. 
uret was got again into France, and was Kugland 
flliciting for freſh Succours, cauſed her Mo- 2 in, 
priſoned 
jons there to be narrowly watched ; and N 
England he took care to have the Ports 
ell guarded, for fear ſhe ſhould return to 
iſturb the Quiet of his Reign. He dread- 
d the Spirit and Activity of this Queen 
nore than he did the Conduct and Practices 
if her Huſband ; and with Reaſon ; for 
Henry's Conduct was none of the wiſeſt. 
This unhappy Prince grew weary of his 
day in Scotland, which he conſidered as an 
Exile, and imagining that his Preſence in 
England would draw great Numbers to his 
Party, and work a Change of his Fortune 
fr the better, he reſolved to go thither pri- 
ately in a Diſguiſe, not conſidering that 
Fortune is never blind when ſhe is minded 
bo ruin a King, The Event was anſwerable 
o the Folly of the Attempt: He had ſcarce 
arrived upon the Borders of the Kingdom, 
before he was (diſcovered, ſeized and carried 
to London to King Edward, who cauſed him 
to be impriſoned in the Tower, where he 
Jari 3 14 remained 
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remained for ſeveral Years. Such was the Philip 
Diverſity of Changes in his Fortune whichin that 
this King was deſtined to feel; he had been Mü fen 
tumbled down from a Throne intoa Priſon ;Mfugees. 
the Queen his Wife had delivered him from Duke 
thence and put him again on the Throne ;Mitockir 
he had been driven from thence a ſecondMWof Bur 
time, and now paſſing from one Perſecution Fbeggin: 
to another he changed his Exile for a newi Duke 
Impriſonment. Fortune in order to mag-P JQualit 
nify the Glory of her Changes, ſeems 00 rom t 
have raiſed up wonderful Memorials of Ca- | wretch 
lamities in her Perſecution of this Prince, him, 
his Wife and his Son, the Greatneſs and Va- Door, 
riety of whoſe Miſeries afford ſo many Pro- Ithat f. 
digies of her Inconſtancy. Pride 


Henry's Party was entirely ſunk and ruin- of Pri 


ed by this laſt Misfortune of their King.] Qu 
The Princes of the Houſe of Lancaſter and] ſhe he 
moſt conſiderable Noblemen attached to its FF band's 
Intereſt, quitted the Kingdom and retired Þ I cafine! 
into the Duke of Burgundy's Territories, I in her 


her F 
able, 


was known who they were, they ſuffered | 
all the Extremitics of Want and Poverty. 
| F 


where ſoon after their Arrival, and before it | tions 
: 
I 
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he Pbilip de Commines, who himſelf faw them 
n that Condition, ſays, That Beggars who 
ed for Alms were not fo poor as theſe Re- 
gers. He obſerved, among others, the 
Duke of Exeter on Foot without Shoes or 
Stockings, following the Train of the Duke 
Jof Burgundy, and without telling his Name, 
; begging Bread from Houſe to Houſe. This 
JDuke learned by dear Experience, that the. 
1 Quality of a Prince did not exempt him 
Iom the Miſeries of Humanity, and the 
A wretched State to which Fortune reduced 
; him, of begging his Bread from Door to 
Door, ſhews by ſo memorable an Example, 
Fthat ſhe can when ſhe pleaſes, humble the 
Pride and abaſe the Greatneſs of Men, and 
ſof Princes make them Beggars. 


Ine heard the News of the King her Huſ- 
FI band's Impriſonment ; it gave her great Un- 
eaſineſs, but inſtead of being diſcouraged 
in her Meaſures, ſhe redoubled her Solicita- 
tions in that Court, Rene Duke of Mujou, 
her Father, aſſiſted her as well as he was 
able. Louis XI. lent her 20,000 J. at Chi- 

non, 
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Queen Margaret was in France when 9 
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Edward 
IV. re- 
evards his 
Friends, 
ard pro- 
vide: Var 
tbe Secu- 
szty of bis 
Reign. 
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] 
won, but upon Conditions that as ſoon as ether 
Henry ſhould be at Liberty and had reco- Mhances 
vered Calais, he ſhould give the Govern- Mill Re 
ment of it to Jaſper Earl of Pembroke, and N broad, 
John de Foi Count of Candale, and pay to diſt 
him likewiſe the Sum of 40000 Crowns ; cours 
but theſe Conditions were not in the Power : continu 
of the Perſon that promiſed them, and that : and v 
unfortunate Prince's Impriſonment laſted ; Diſpoſ 
much longer than ſhe imagined. i Obſtac 

Edward in the mean time, ſeeing his Ad- Neigh! 
verſary in his Power, and in no Condition 0 too gre 
to undertake any thing for diſturbing the MI elf fr 
Quiet of his Reign, called a Parliament to way, a 
meet at Weſiminſter, by whoſe Advice he I ſhip o- 
ſettled the Affairs of his Kingdom. In that BI this v 
Aſſembly the great Men who had appeared] I his Siſ 
in Arms againſt him, were attainted of FF of Ph 
High Treaſon, and with their forfeited I ſent 1 
Lands he rewarded the Services of thoſe N baſſad 
who had ventured their Lives and Fortunes I mand 
to ſet him on the Throne. He applied him- IF Savoy, 
ſelf to gain the Hearts of his People, as the ¶ cated 
ſureſt Support of his Government; and it N TB 
was his conſtant Buſineſs for four Years to- ö ceſs, 


= gether | 


r 
EEC 


e e eee 25-16 


| ceſs, the King and Queen giving their Con- 


MancareT of Anjou. 
rether to ſecure himſelf againſt all Diſtur- 
bances within the Realm. But there was 


till Reaſon to apprehend Danger from a- 
Ytroad, and foreign Powers might be willing 


Jto diſturb his Government and give Suc- 
cours to his Rival. Queen Margaret was 


continually ſoliciting them for that Purpoſe, 
Jand was favoured therein by the natural 
Diſpoſition which all Princes have to create 
Obſtacles to the aggrandizing of their 
I Neighbours, or at leaſt to moderate their 
too great Felicity. Edward, to ſecure him- 
ſelf from abroad, turned his Thoughts that 


I way, and endeavoured to engage the Friend- 
T hip of his Neighbours by Alliances. With 
| x this View he married the Princeſs Margaret 
his Siſter to Charles Count of Charolors, Son 
of Philip the Good Duke of Burgundy, and 
I ent Richard Earl of Warwick as his Em- 
© FY baſſador extraordinary to Louis XI. to de- 
mand of him in Marriage the Lady Bona of 
J Savoy, Siſter to Queen Charlotte, and edu- 
J cated in the Court of France. 


Tur Earl negotiated this Affair with Suc- 


ſent: 
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Farl f ſent: But when the Treaty was upon thelſſ"** oth 
mw Point of - Concluſion; and going to be ſign d. Trolly. 
m—_ - | an Expreſs came to the Earl, with Letter paſſion 


— of Advice from his Friends, that the King's married 

2 Love had taken another Scent, and a pre Mother 

Land Iv. ſent Object had drove the abſent out of his Ju or 
Thoughts; that Elizabeth Daughter of the. | 0 alla) 
Earl of Rivers and of Jaqueline, eldeſti Were v. 
Daughter of Peter of Luxemburg Count o wrote 
St. Pol, and Widow of Sir John Grey, af Lady 
ſimple Knight, had ſo captivated his Senſes|| Burgi 
and Reaſon, that he idolized her Face, and | them a 
was inclined to marry her; but that the vaſtÞ ; land, t 
Diſparity of their Conditions had made him ; 
as yet content to love her in ſecret. The} 
Earl of Warwick wrote back to thoſe who 
had moſt of the King's Confidence, andÞ 
adviſed them by all Means poſſible to divert i 
him from ſuch a Thought, and prevail with 
him to ſtifle a Paſſion, which would fink N 
his Majeſty's Reputation abroad, and make 
himſelf appear deſpicable and ridiculous at [ from 
the Court of France. | 


Ja frail 
Who inte Ty1s was attempted with all the Addreſs Force 


Taterim 


3 imaginable, but in vain, for Princes love Jof a 
the Lady 7 


Grey. like | : 
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Mike other Men, and ſometimes with greater 
d rolly. Love prevailed over all Advice, and 
Paſſion got the better of Reaſon. Edward 
married this Widow Lady, who was already 
Mother of two Sons: But to find ſome Ex- 
cuſe or Colour for his blind Inclination, and 
gel Ito allay the Uneaſineſs of his People, who 
(were very averſe to ſo unequal a Match, he 
0 ; wrote to the Count de Cbarolois, that this 
4 Lady had Relations of great Quality in 
oY Burgundy, and deſired him to ſend ſuch of 
if | Item as made the beſt Figure over into Eng- 
tand, to affiſt at his Marriage. The Earl 
: Jafily faw into the King's Deſign, and ſent 
Ito James Count of St. Pol, Uncle to the 
Lady, cauſing him to be attended with an 
hundred gallant Gentlemen richly attired. 
The Marriage was celebrated: And King 
; Edward gratified his Paſſion to Satiety. He 
who had mounted the Throne through 
Lau the Dangers of Battles, now deſcended 
from it and abaſed himſelf to the Charms of 
J frail Beauty; and after reſiſting all the 
| Force of England, could not refiſt the Looks 
| of a Woman, who had nothing in her 

20 3 Face, 


8 


*. 7 
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Face, but what might be taken away by : 

Fever. He had vanquiſhed K. ing Henry and] which 

all his Armies, and yet could not vanquiſhg Honou 
himſelf; fo great Power hath Love over alli Degree 

the Reaſon of Men, that it ſerves not ſolff Compl 

much to correct as to obey their Affections. one of 

— 4 Richard Earl of Warwick returned inte | dering 
again} England full of Confuſion at the ridiculous tion o 
—..M Part he had been made to act in his Em- J him, c 
— baſſy. He was a Man of Judgment anc | on the 
Temper, well verſed in all the Arts ofa Court; Diſho! 

and took care to let nothing eſcape from Tn 

him, either in Word or Action, that might N gave 1 
diſcover the leaſt Reſentment at his Treat- I in Fra 

ment: But in his Soul he meditated Ven- witho!i 
geance, to which he was likewiſe tempted himſel 

by other Injuries, which he pretended to $ fance 1 

have received from the King. If ever Prince l Queer 

was obliged to a Subject, Edward IV. was But at 

ſo to the Earl of Warwick: it was to his diſpoſi 
Services that he owed his Crown; but when Chang 

he found himſelf ſeated in it, he began to Varu 


ſuſpect the Authority he had given the Earl, I the \ 


conferred upon him. The Earl had * oy 


and took away a good Part of what he had = King 
| 
= 
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M other Occaſion of Complaint, in a Matter, 
4 which a Man of his Delicacy, in Point of 
Honour, could not but reſent in the higheſt 
I Degree. The King was of a very amorous 
ol CompleQtion, and had attempted to debauch 
, one of the Earl's Daughters, without conſi- 
off dering the eternal Reproach which an Ac- 
MI tion of ſuch Ingratitude would lay upon 
J him, or the indelible Infamy it would bring 
df on the noble Family which he intended to 
Diſhonour. 
nd Tux Earl, upon his Return to London, 
ti gave the King an Account of his Embaſſy 
; in France, and paſſed ſome time at Court 
without any Air of Diſcontent, behaving 
I himſelf all the time with great Complai- 
; lance to his Majeſty, and extolling the new 
A Queen's Beauty and natural Endowments : 
1 But after ſome time, pretending a light In- 
[i diſpoſition in his Health, aſked leave for 
Change of Air to go into the County of 
Varuicł, and retired thither. This was in 
the Year 1467, and in the fixth Year of 
| King Edward's Reign. 


SOME 


| 
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Ard bet, SOME Days after he arrived at Warwick W Light. 
. he wrote to his Brothers, George Archbiſhop Will, 
# jor of York, and Jobu Marquis of Montacute, . 1 hay 


inviting them to come and paſs ſome timeſ 


in the Country, and to favour him wi 
their Company. They came accordingly, 
and ſome Days paſſed in Diſcourſes upo 
indifferent Subjects, but the Earl at laſt took 
Occafion to complain of the King, who not. 
content with ſlighting the ſignal Services 
which he had done him, made it his Bu- 


ſineſs likewiſe to deſtroy their Family. Af- + Crow 
ter mentioning ſome Facts to verify bis me c 
Charge, he preſſed them to take the part. N me a 
of King Henry, to deliver him from his to E 
Impriſonment, and reſtore him to the me v 
Throne; expreſſing his Sentiments on the conte 
Subject to this Effect: I Worl 
* Ip the Nearneſs of our Blood, and the] King 
Education which we had together in our own 


** younger Years, had not made me ſo per- ough 
* fectly known to you, that there is no In- ed or 
“ clination in my Nature with which you as gr 
e are not acquainted, I might poſſibly fear, FF to de 
my Brothers, you would accuſe me of a 1 to lei 
Light- | 
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* Lightneſs of Mind and Inconſtancy of 
Will, on Account of the Propoſal, which 
I have now made you ; but knowing 
how juſtly Men are condemned for any 
ng Inequality in their Humour and Conduct, 
you will not eafily think me capable of 
that Defect. You will on the contrary 
be rather amazed that I have done fo 
| * many Services to a Man who hath re- 
FF quited them fo very ill; that inſtead of 
F treating me as the Perſon who put the 
N Crown upon his Head, he either turns 
| | me out of Employments, or if he gives 
me any, (as he did in the late Embaſſy 
BF to France) it is only to affront and cover 
me with Shame, and to make me appear 
7 contemptible in the Eyes of the foreign 
World, as well as of the People of this 
3 Kingdom. Do not imagine that it is my 
T own particular Intereſt (which however 
N ought to be yours) that is ſolely concern- 
ed on this Occaſion, you will find yours 
: as groſsly attacked. Eduard endeavours 
F to deſtroy the Splendor of our Family, 
to leſſen its Authority, and evidently takes 
1 K « Meaſures 
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atoms for its Ruin. This he does, as 


holy Life, and was born in the Throne 
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much out of Hatred to us and a Deſire 
to ſink our Power and Credit in the Na 
tion, as out of a low Inclination which 
makes him love mean and worthleſs Fel 
lows, and puts him upon Means to de 
ſtroy Men of Quality, who (he believes ; 
may one Day prove an Obſtacle to hi 
unjuſt Dominion. The Gentry of EngF 
land do not eaſily bear with unjuſt UſurpF 
ers of Crowns; and we have ſeen in 4 
very little time two Kings and two Reign 
in this Nation. Henry in his natural In 
clination would give no Occaſion of Com 
plaint to any Body: He is a Prince of arp 


F 


which he received from his Anceſtors by . 5 
a direct Succeſſion from Father to Son Tur 
He is Liberal and Beneficent; never for eat H 
gets the Services which he hath reccivedſ h tar 
and loves the Gentry, which he confiderF ue; 
as the beſt Support of his Government : quite 
The Prince of Wales his Son hath all hi Frrefled 
Virtues, with a Spirit that will carry hi | 3 
to all great Actions: All good Men loo Jeging 


ke upon 


= 
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upon him as the riſing Sun of their Hopes, 
and of the Proſperity of England. Ed- 
ward, who poſſeſſes the Throne, is fallen 
into the Contempt of all Men of Diſtinc- 
tion : His ſcandalous Debauches, and a- 
bandoning himſelf to Pleaſures, have ren- 
* der'd him generally odious in the World; 
and if he meets with any Regard in his 
“ Court and in Zondon, it is only among 
his Flatterers : Vice has no Credit but in 
% Flattery. Take up then, my Brothers, 
the ſame Reſolution with me of ventur- 
* ing your Lives and Fortunes to delivet 
K. Henry, and put him upon the Throne 
of his Fathers: This is your only Reſource, 
if you would not ſee our Family deſtroy'd 
and your ſelves buried in its Ruins. 
Tue Archbiſhop of York, without the He pre 
ſeaſt Heſitation, declared himſelf entirely of — 
te ſame Sentiments with the Earl of War- 
ick; but the Marquis of Montacute was of 
& quite different Opinion, and not only ex- 
1 preſſed his Diſlike of what was propoſed, 
bi but endeavoured to diſſuade them from en- 
Peine in the Deſign, till the Earl had aſ- 
K 2 ſured 
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he - his Brother King Edward ſome Occaſion of 


foray. Penetration few Things could eſcape, knew 
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ſured him that ſeveral of the principal No- 
bility of the Kingdom concurred with him 
in the Reſolution, and would aſſiſt with all 
their Power and Fortunes to make it ſuc- 
ceſsful. This Conſideration removed all the 
Marquis's Difficulties ; he embarked in the 
Affair, and promiſed to further it with all 
his Power. 


George Duke of Clarence had receiv'd from 


Diſcontent. The Earl of Warwick, whoſe 


it very well, went to wait upon him, and 
to engage him to unboſom his Mind, be- 
gan to complain in Terms moderate and 
gentle enough, of the ſmall Accompt the 
King made of his moſt faithful Servants. 
The Duke immediately fired, and ran Riot 
upon the Subject; making heavy Com- 
plaints, in Terms that mark ' d the higheſt 
Reſentment. This made the Earl open 
himſelf more plainly to him, and acquaint 
him with his Deſign, labouring at the ſame 
time to engage him in it, after pointing out 
to him the Meaſures propoſed to be taken, 
9 which 
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which ſeemed to give an almoſt infallible 
Aſſurance of Succeſs. The Duke promiſed 
to be of the Party: And to make the Uni- 
on between them till cloſer by an Alliance, 
the Earl gave him his eldeſt Daughter, na- 
med Jabella, in Marriage. 

He had been long poſſeſſed of the Go- 
vernment of Calais, the only Place left the 
Engliſb of all their Conqueſts in France, 
and of ſuch Importance, that Philip de 
KY Comines calls it, The greateſt Treaſure of 
England, and the fineſt Captainry of the 
ad rid, or at leaſt of Chriſtendom. The 
Earl of Warwick kept his Wife and Daugh- 
ad ters in that Town, and reſolving to go thi- 
ther, did not want a reaſonable Pretext for 
ts. the Voyage. But before he ſet out he took 
Care to kindle that Fire which afterwards 
raiſed ſo great a Flame, that laſting for ſome 
Years, it was very near conſuming the whole 
en Kingdom. 
ih He gave Orders to the Archbiſhop of 7ork nge 
ne 2nd the Marquis of Montacute his Brothers, Yorkſhire. 
at chat as ſoon as he was gone they ſhould raiſe f 
*bme Diſturbance in the County of York, | 
5 K 3 (which | 
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(which was the Beginning of that famous 
Civil War, the Event of which we ſhall {ec 
| hereafter) that his Abſence might ſecure him 
from all Suſpicion of being any way concern d 
in it, as might otherwiſe poſſibly have been 
imagined : His Brothers did not fail to exe- 


cute his Orders on this Occaſion. There was in 
the City of 777k an ancient and rich Hoſpi-| 


tal called St. Leonards, where poor Pilgrims 
were harboured and entertained, and ſick 
Perſons taken care of and ſupplied with all 
Neceſſaries. The Revenue of this Hoſpital 
aroſe from a certain Proportion of Com 
contributed by the Husbandmen through- 
out the Province. The Archbiſhop of York's 
Emiſſaries perſuaded the Country People 
that the Corn which they gave was not em- 
Ployed for the Suſtenance of the Poor, but 
diverted to other Uſes, purely for the Profit 
of the Truſtees or Governors of the Hoſpi- 
tal. The Farmers upon this Suggeſtion re- 
fuſed to pay their uſual Contribution, and 
as thoſe that collected them were for oblig- 
ing them to pay by Force, they took up 
Arms and fell upon them, This was fol- 


lowed 
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lowed by ſeveral private Meetings, called by 
the Faction of thoſe who were the Authors 
ind Fomenters of this Diſturbance ; ſeve- 
al Conſpiracies were ſet on Foot and car- 
ied on; and their Number augmenting dai- 
V they found themſelves in a ſhort time to 
be fifteen thouſand arm'd Men, and march'd 


Win Battle Array towards Tork, filling the 


City with a general Conſternation. The 
Inhabitants not daring to fally out againſt 
them, kept cloſe within the Walls of the 
Town, and were even afraid of being there 
forced by the revolted Peaſants. The Mar- 
quis of Montacute, Lord Lieutenant of the 
County, inſpired them with a braver Reſo- 
lution to fight theſe Ruſticks, and to meet 
them without their Gates, where, after a 
ſharp Engagement, Robert Huldrone their 
Captain was taken, whoſe Head the Mar- 
quis cauſed immediately to be ſtruck off, 
ling this Severity towards thoſe whom he 
had ſpirited up himſelf to a Revolt, for the 
better covering of his Deſign, or perhaps 
to ſhew the King, that he was not engaged 
in any Conſpiracy formed by his Brother. 
ES ” THz 
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— zar!“ THE Lofs of their Captain did not diſ. 
of Pem- 


broke ns hearten the diſcontented Multitude, but not 
77550 4 2 being able for want of proper Engines and 
routed, Warlike Machines to take York by Force, 
they choſe another Leader, and turned their 
March directly towards London, either to 
demand Juſtice for the Injuries they had re- 
ceived, or to carve it out for themſelves. 
King Edward ſeeing this Storm ready to 
break upon him, took Meaſures to difperſe 
it, and ſent againſt them William Herbert 
Earl of Pembroke, with an Army of eighteen 
thouſand Wel/hmen, and with Orders to fight 
and defeat that Mob, if any Occaſion of- 


fered. The Earl marched directly againſt 


them, and finding them encamped near! 


Northampton, attacked and fought them ; 
but was himſelf beaten and his Forces routed 


by this Rabble, who being enriched by the 
Booty and Spoils of the Field, returned 


homewards to enjoy what they had gotten, 
and to wait for the Arrival of the Earl of 
Warwick, whoſe Return from Calais they 
had been bid to expect. 
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Nox was the Earl flow in coming: He 73 Bart 


ſet out with his Son- in-law the Duke of Bb, ar- 
himſelf at 


Clarence, and arrived in the Country, where 
he ſtill found this turbulent Multitude, ex- 
tolled their Courage, commended their Con- 
duct, regaled ſome, careſſed them all, and 
ſormed them into the regular Body of an 
Army, which he reinforced by new Levies. 
King Edward was not at all diſmayed at the 
Defeat of the Earl of Pembroke, but ſup- 
plying him with new Recruits, ſent him 
with an Army of ſufficient Force againſt 
the Enemy, and followed himſelf in Per- 
ſon with a flying Camp at a ſmall Diſtance, 
to be ready to aſſiſt him in Caſe of Neceſ- 
ity, ſaying aloud to his Courtiers and Sol- 
diers, That he was going to extirpate all the 
Race of lewd Fellows in his Kingdom. The 
Earl of Warwick having Advice of his Ap- 


proach, diſpatched an Expreſs to the Duke 


of Clarence, deſiring him to bring up his 
Troops with all poſſible Expedition. The 
Duke advanced immediately and joined him 
with his Forces, 
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THz two Armies met near Banbury, and 
there decided their Difference by the Fate 
of a Battle, which was fought with great 
Ardour on both Sides; but the Perſon of 
the Earl of Warwick carried Victory with 
him to whatever Party he eſpouſed. We 
have already ſeen it to be ſo, when he fought 
for Edward; and now that he had his Sword 
in Hand againſt him, and had thrown away 
the Scabbard into the Sea of Calais, Vic- 
tory ſtill followed his Perſon. He defeated 
Edward's Army, took the Earl of Pembroke 
Priſoner, and killed the Earl of Rzvers, Fa- 
ther to the new Queen, and his Son John 
Woodevile, who ended their Fortune almoſt 
in its very Beginning, and had ſcarce en- 
tered into the King's Houſe by fo remark- 
able an Alliance, before they were turned 
out of it by a Period being put to their Lives. 
The Earl of Pembroke, his Brother Sir Ri- 
chard Herbert, and ſome other Knights and 
Gentlemen taken with him were beheaded 
by the Duke of Clarence and the Earl of 
Warwick's Orders: For in theſe Civil Wars 
of the Engliſb, Clemency and Generoſity 
ſeldom 
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dom or never attended the Triumph of 
the Conqueror; Vengeance and Cruelty u- 
ſurped the Place of thoſe Virtues, and the 
Heads which the honourable Sword of the 
Soldier had ſpar'd, were cut off by that of an 
infamous Executioner; ſo little defiroug were 
theſe Men of Glory, that all their Care ſeems 
to be taken for extinguiſhing its Light and 
Luſtre in the Blood of the vanquiſhed. 
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KING Edward upon the News of this 4 tale, 


Defeat, advanced with his Army, which ,, 


= Ed- 


he would have done much better to have ſonr. 


joined at firſt with the Earl of Pembroke's 
Forces. He encamp'd between Northampton 
and Banbury, in which laſt Place the Earl 
of Warwick lay to refreſh his Troops. The 
King did not think himſelf ſtrong enough 
to attack the Earl, and therefore took an- 
other Way, endeavouring to make an Ac- 
commodation. Warwick readily hearken'd 
to the Propoſal, and promiſed on his Side 
to do every thing that was in his Power to 
reſtore the Quiet of the Kingdom. The 
Deputies employed in negotiating this Af- 
fair, came and went ſeveral times between 
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the two Armies, the Earl all the time ex 
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Surprize 


preſſing his Deſire that the Differences be 
tween the King and him might be termi 
nated by the Pen rather than by the Sword. 
The King was perſuaded of his Inclination 
that way, and thinking the Peace as good 
as concluded, was very negligent in provid- 
ing for the Safety of his Camp. The Earl, 
who watched all his Motions and Proceed- 
ings, was ſoon advertiſed by his Spies, of the 
ill Guard that was kept, and formed a De- 
ſign to ſurprize him, which ſucceeded to his 
Expectation. Marching in the Night with 
the beſt of his Troops, he fell upon the 
Camp, attacked and carried the Entrench- 
ments, killed all that offered to make Re- 
ſiſtance, and piercing even to the King's 
Tent, took him Priſoner, and carried him 
to Warwick, From thence his Majeſty was ¶ upon 
conveyed to Midalebam-Caſtle in Yorkſvire; ¶ when 
thus paying with the Loſs of his Liberty for Iſ of Ge 
the Fault of his Negligence. | Trees | 

Tur News of the Defeat and rigorous I nings 
Execution of the Earl of Pembroke, ſoon ful Of 
flew over all the Kingdom: But that of the I vanil] 

Surprize 


at tha 
Huſba 
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durprize of King Edward, flying on ſtronger 
Wings, out- ſtripped the other, and croſſing 
the Sea, notified the Captivity of a great 
King, to all the Powers of Burope, who 
received thence Affliction or Joy, according 
to the Diverſity of their Affections and In- 
tereſts, In France Louis XI. faw himſelf 
revenged, for Edward's refuſing to promiſe 
that he would not aſſiſt the Duke of Bur- 
zundy againſt him, and for the Affront 
which he had offered to the Princeſs Bona 
his Siſter-1n-law : He ſaw himſelf revenged 
of this Indignity by the very Perſon whom 
King Edward had employed as his Miniſter 
to aſk her in Marriage, Queen Margaret, 
who had taken Refuge in that Country, ſaw 
at that Diſtance the Doors of the King her 
Huſband's Priſon opened, and he replaced 
upon the Throne : But the Hopes of Men, 
when they do not ſuit the ſecret Judgments 
of God, and are not ſupported by the De- 
crees of Providence, paſs away like Light- 
nings of the Night, which after the deceit- 
ful Offering of a ſhort and momentary Light, 
vaniſh and appear no more. 

Edward 
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The King 
anakes his 


E ſcape. 


Crowns have the Property of often tempt- 
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Edward in the mean time led a doubtfy] 
uneaſy Life in Priſon, where having no o- 
ther Means of Deliverance, nor any Power 
to force his Guards, but Promiſes and Oath, 
he made a liberal Uſe thereof to corrupt 
them, and did it with ſo much Dexterity, 
that he brought them over to his Intereſts, 
Kings are very dangerous Cuſtody ; their 


ing, as well the Fidelity of the Men as the 
Chaſtity of the Women. Edward got out 
of Priſon, and made his Eſcape with thoſe 
to whoſe Guard he was committed, It 
ſeems a very remarkable Blunder in the Earl 
of Warwick, that when he made ſo little 
Accompt of the Lives of Generals of Ar- 
mies, when Victory had delivered them into 
his Hands, he ſhould give himſelf the Trou- 
ble of putting a Guard upon King Edward, 
fince he could not but know, that as long 
as this Prince was living, Henry VI. for 
whom he fought, could never be ſecure up- 
on his Throne, nor his Poſterity in the Suc- 
oeſſion of the Crown: But when out of ſe- 
veral Kings in a Realm, God is minded to 
— 
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ave ſome and deſtroy others, accordin g to 
the Determination of his Providence, he 
hardens the Hearts of Men and blinds their 
judgment, to make them Inſtruments of 
his Purpoſes, 

Edward, as ſoon as he got out of Priſon, 4 mar: 
repaired to Tork, where the Citizens receiv'd _—_ 
him with incredible Alacrity and Joy. There 
he endeavoured to get together a Body of 
Troops which might enable him to march 
to London to encourage and ſtrengthen his 
Party, which had been much weakened by 
his Defeat and Impriſonment. But as in 
the direct Road to that Metropolis, he was 
to paſs through the Army of his Enemies, 
he did not think his Forces ſtrong enough 
to venture the putting himſelf in their Way, 
he turned aſide into Lancaſhire, where Wil- 
lam Lord Haſtings, Lord Chamberlain, had 
aiſed a good Number of Forces. Being 
xr {I joined by this Body of Men he advanced 
p- directly to London, where he was joyfully 
- rvceived by the Citizens, and put Things 
>. Into the ſame Condition wherein they had 
to! been before his Captivity. The Earl of 
a - 2 Warwick 
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Warwick and the Duke of Clarence; who 
had, upon the King's being made Priſoner, 
diſmiſſed a great Part of their Forces, were 
under an inexpreſſible Concern when they 
heard the News of the King's Eſcape, and 
of the Treachery of the Guards, to whoſe 
Care he had been confided. They now ſaw 
their late Victory turned to their Loſs, and 
all the Projects they had formed upon that 
Foundation which failed them, over-turn'd 
at once; ſo deceitful are all human Felici- 
ties, that our very Proſperities are often the 
Means and Occaſion of our Diſaſters. 

THzsz Difſenfions between the Houſes of 
York and Lancaſter, and the Rage of Civil 
War which they occaſion'd, had now brought 
England to the Brink of Ruin; and of a 
fine Kingdom had made it an hideous Scene 
and Repreſentation of diſmal Calamities. 
The Country lay Waſte, deſerted by the 
Huſbandmen, the Lands were untilled, the 
Towns left deſolate, and a great Part of their 
Inhabitants murdered, the Churches pro- 
phaned, the ſacred Veſſels pillaged and car- 


ried off by the facrilegious Hands of the 
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Soldiers; and in general, all Places full of 
Murder, Blood and Horror. England was no 


longer it ſelf, but a frightful Carcaſe of that 


fine Part of Europe, upon which the Eng- 
Iſb, its own Children, had by an execra- 
ble Parricide exerciſed their Rage and Mad- 
nels. Some good Men, and thgſe of Qua- 
ity, whom God hath preſerved from the 
Sword, in the Midſt of theſe bloody Wars, 
keing their Country in this miſerable Con- 
dition, melted into Tears, and bewailing 
ts Diſaſters, laboured earneſtly to find out 
Remedies: to put an End to its Miſeries. 
They went one while to the King, exhort- 
ing him to Peace, and at other times to the 
Earl of Warwick, and the Duke of Clarence, 
repreſenting to them, that the Life or Death, 
the Saving or the Ruin of their Country de- 
xended upon them, and beſeeching them to 
embrace the former Party, and merit the 


gorious Title of being the Reſtorers of their 


Country. They prevailed ſo far by their 
Remonſtrances as to bring the King, the 
Earl, and the Duke to ſee one another, and 
treat of a reaſonable Accommodation. 'The 

| 7” Confe- 
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bert Wells. The Duke and the Earl went to Warwick, 
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Conference was held at London, in which 
Point Warwick complied with the King, 
and coming thither with his Son-in-law, 
well accompanied for their Security, met 
King Edward in Weſtminſter-Hall. They 
talked together a long time; but this Con- 
ference produced no other Effect, than to 
continue the Animoſity that was between 
them, and to juſtify the Truth of this Ob- 
ſervation, That there are no Enemies ſo 
<« irreconcilable as thoſe who have once been 
<«« great Friends.” 

Eduard, after this fruitleſs Conference, 
went to viſit the Tomb of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, purſuant to a Vow he had made. 


where they gathered about them a ſtrong 
Body of Men. There happened at the 
ſame time a Riſing in Lincolnſhire; where 
Sir Robert Wells, a Man of Valour and Ex- 
perience, put himſelf at the Head of thoſe 
who had taken Arms. The King was much 
moved at the News of this Diſturbance : 
He had parted from the Earl at the laſt 
Conference, with ſome Hopes that he would 
comply, 
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comply, ſo that their Difference might be 
terminated without Arms; and now ſeeing 
his Expectation baulked, he was highly in- 
cenſed. - He wrote to Richard Lord Wells, 
Father to Sir Robert, who commanded the 
Lincolnſhire Forces, preſſing him to come 
to Court. Lord Wells at firſt excuſed him- 
elf, on Account of ſome Indiſpoſition which 
he pretended to haye : But the King ſend- 
ing to him again, that he muſt needs come, 
n he ſet out with his Brother-in-law Sir Tho- 

mas Dymocke, to attend his Majeſty's Plea- 
e, ure: But he bad ſcarce ſet Foot in Lon- 
of an, when ſome of his Friends gave him 
c. Notice, that he ſhould take care of him- 
4, Nelf, for the King was highly incenſed at his 
and his Son's Proceedings. Upon this Ad- 
he ¶ ice he took Refuge with Dymocke in the 
i anctuary of Weſtminſter. The King be- 
eving that he might reclaim the Son by 
le be Father's Means, tempted them thence, 
ch by aſſuring them of a Pardon, and giving 
chem his Word and Honour for their Safe- 
Y. They came accordingly to his Majeſty; 
Id Y who ordered Lord Wells to write to his Son, 
ly, L 2 and 
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with his Forces; and this he was determin- 
ed to do, till ſeeing the King approach 
with his Army, the Heat of his Youth, 
and an impatient Deſire of revenging his 
Father's Death, hurried him to a different 
Reſolution. He gave Battle to the Royal 
Army, and fought for ſeveral Hours with 
e- great Valour and Conduct. The Slaughter 
e- was great, and Victory was in Suſpence 
2 i what Party to take, ſeeing them both equal- 
ut ly brave; till at laſt Sir Robert's Troops be- 
ed ing galled by the King's Artillery, turned 
d. their Backs and fled. Sir Robert endeavour'd 
at to rally them, and lead them on again to the 
10. Combat ; but in doing this Part of the Du- 
el. ty of a Captain, he was ſurrounded by the 
d Enemy, taken Priſoner, and brought to Eq- 
ft ¶ ward, who ordered him immediately to be 
ed beheaded, with Sir Thomas de la Lante and 
n- © ſome other Gentlemen who were taken with 
e- him. This Victory of Edward's was ſig- 
ed I nalized by the Number of the ſlain, ten 
he Y thouſand Men being left dead on the Place; 
no England ſtill continuing to work out her 
up own Deſtruction, 

th "Ks Tur 
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Warwick TRE Farl of Warwick rectiv'd the News 
— of this Overthrow, when he was on the 
Point of ſetting out from his own Houſe 
with a Body of Troops to re-inforce Sir 
Robert Wells's Forces. He was very ſenfible 
what a weakening it muſt be for a good 
while to his Party ; but endeavonred how- 
ever to raiſe the ſinking Spirits of his Friends, 
and to levy a new Army. He attempted like- 
wiſe to bring over to his Intereft Thomas 
Lord Stanley his Brother-in-law, a Man of 
great Authority and Credit ; but received 
from him in Anſwer, That he knew no 
* lawful Party which a good Man could 
© take, but that of the King; that he was 
* born in Subjection to a Royal Crown, 
te and could not ſerve but under its Autho- 
* rity.” The Earl hereupon deſpairing of 
being able to make Head againſt Edward, 
retired with the Duke of Clarence to Exe- 
ter, where after a Stay of ſome Days, he 
reſolved to diſmiſs his Army and go over into 
France to King Louis XI. who loved and 
eſteemed him, | 
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law, with both their Wives and Families, and 
eſcorted by a good Number of Ships in their 
Paſſage. He directed his Courſe towards 
Calais, of which Town he was Governor, 
and had left it, with ſome Gentlemen of 
his Houſhold, under the Care of the Seig- 
neur de Vaucler, who commanded there in 
his Abſence: But when he was going to 
land there, inſtead of ſuch a hearty Recep- 
tion as the Governor might expect, he was 
fluted with ſome Cannon-ſhot from the 
Rampart, and could hardly obtain from 
thoſe within, (what is ſcarce ever refuſed to 
the meaneſt Perſons) ſome Bottles of Wine 
for the Ducheſs of Clarence, who was then 
in Labour on Shipboard, where ſhe was de- 
livered of a Son, bringing into the World, 
upon the moſt inconſtant of the Elements, 
a Child who was born in the Inconſtancy 
of his Father's Fortune, and ſuffered all the 
Rigours and Calamities thereof. 

Vaucler's rough and ungrateful Treatment 
of the Perſon who had put him in his Place, 
L and 


Wirn this View he embarked at Dart. 22 
* b . * mrance 
mouth, being accompanied by his Son-in- in Calais. 
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and entrafted him with the Command of 2 
Town, which was his only Refuge in Ad- 
verfity, was ſo agreeable to King Edward, 
that he made him Knight of the Garter, 
and ſent him a Patent under the Great Seal 
of England to be Governor in Chief of (. 
lait. The Duke of Burgundy, Brother-in- 
law to Edward, and a great Enemy like- 
wiſe to the Earl of Varwict, fent Yau 
Thanks for this important Service to hi 
Brother's Party, and the Grant of a Penfion 
of 2 thouſand Crowns a Lear; diſpatching 
alſo Phil; de CG : to him, in order t- 
engage him to continue his Affection to the 
King of Exzliand. Commnes made him take 
an Oath to that Purpoſe, at the Hate & 
LEA: Bat i under all theſe ig 
ed Appezrences of Didloyalty, concealed the 
moit fignal Fidelity to Nun, that be 
cur recrived from any Man that had fal- 
lowed bis Party; as we ſhall fee in the 
Couric of this Reizen. It is even fad, 
that he fecretly ſent Advice to him, as br 
hy at Anchor in the Road before Calas and 
gave him to andeiand, © That if bt 
= _ 
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« opened the Gates to him, he ſhould give 

the finiſhing Stroke to the Ruin of his 
Fortune and Party; that the People of 
Calais did not love him; that the Lord 

* of Duras, and a great Number of Ex- 

* :ſbmen of Quality, and that had Autho- 

* rity and Credit in the Town were his 
Enemies, fo that his beſt Expedicnt was 

* to retire into Frame by the Coaſt of Nor- 

* mandy; and that as for the Place which 
= he had confided to him, he would give 
bim a good Account of it, when time 
= ſhould ſerve, and a proper Occaſion offer.” 
This is 2 remarkable Inftance to ſhew that 
Frendſhip and Fidelity, when they are not 
ended and guided by Prudence, may do 

more Hurt than Service to a Friend, in ſuch 

: Juncture, and the like diſtreſed Situation 

F his Affair. 

Taz EA of Nu giving Credit ——— 
= Advice and Profefiions, weighed An- ir ic 
tx ; and though the Duke of Burgundy ee, 
vz firang at Sea, be took e of his *== = 
Vis cxabled to provide for the Mamteuance 
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great Valour, had rendered him the moſt 


And re- 


conciled to 


Queen 
Margaret. 
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of his own; which was a ſeaſonable Relief 
under his Misfortunes. He afterwards land. 
ed at Dieppe, where he met with a very 
obliging Reception, and an Order ſent by 
King Louis XI. to the Baſtard of Bourbon 
Admiral of France, to aſſiſt the Engliſp Ships 
againſt the Duke of Burgundy's Fleet, and 
to protect them againſt all Attempts, From 
thence he went to Amboiſe, where the King 
received him in a Manner ſuitable to the 
great Affection that he bore him, and the 
high Eſteem which he had of his Perſon : 
For the Wars which had blemiſhed the Re- 
putation of England, had acquired him a 


great Character, and the various Battles 


which he had fought, generally with Suc- 
ceſs, and always with good Conduct and 


famous Captain in Europe. 

Queen Margaret, who was then at An- 
gers, came to Amboiſe, with her Son the 
Prince of Wales, to ſee this new Exile. The 
Reſemblance of their Miſeries, and the Sym- 
pathy of their Calamities induced her to 
make this Voyage: For otherwiſe none 
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lef could have greater Reaſon than ſhe to hate 
d. Ache Earl of Warwick, who had ruined the 
ry fortune of King Henry her Huſband, had 
by Wdcfeated him in the Field, and reduced him 
on to the wretched Condition of being a Pri- 
ips N foner in the Tower of London. Louis Xl. 
nd was of Opinion that it would be no ſmall 
m Addition of Strength to Queen Margaret 
ng to have the Earl engag'd in her Party; and 
he that it would be no unſerviceable Pretext for 
he I the Earl to fight in the Behalf of King Hen- 
n: Y, whoſe Friends were not inconſiderable. 
The Difficulty was to create a mutual Con- 
fidence between them; and this could only 
be done by an Alliance with the Houſe of 
Warwick : For this End he perſuaded the 
Queen to marry the Prince her Son to the 
Earl's ſecond Daughter, who was named 
Anne : And both Parties giving their Con- 
u- ſent, Warwick, in order to retrieve his own 
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he I Misfortunes, allies himſelf with unfortunate 


he ¶ and diſtreſſed Royalty. Evils joined together 
n- are rather augmented than diminiſhed, and 
to © moreover whet one another on to a redou- 
ne bl:d Vengeance. Warwick was now to fight 
1d | 4 = for 
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for procuring Satisfaction, not only for the 

Injuries done to his own Family, but alſo 

for thoſe done to that of his new Son- in- 

law. For the chief Articles of this Alli. 

ance were, That the Duke of Clarence 

<< and the Earl of Warwick ſhould not lay 

« down their Arms, till they had reſtored 

« King Henry to his Throne, or in Caſe of 

* his Demiſe, had placed his Son thereon ; 

“ and that they ſhould both be declared 

«© Regents and Governors of the Kingdom, 

ce till Prince Edward was of Age. After 

this Marriage King Louis fitted out a Fleet, 

which in fix Months Time was ready to 

put to Sea for reſtoring the Queen and the 

Earl of Warwick to their former Eſtate in 
England. | 

Tre Due Bur the Duke of Clarence, who was pre- 

y C%. ſent at this Wedding, did not think he had 

77 Beule, much Reaſon to be pleaſed with it: He 

--- ſaw the Party of the Houſe of Lancafter 

going to be raiſed to ſuch an Height, as ea- 

fily to cruſh and extirpate that of York. At 

Calais the Seigneur de Vaucler ſaw an Op- 

portunity offered him of ſhewing the Ear] 

of 
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of Warwick, that his Addreſs had not hurt 
his Fidelity, and heard with Pleaſure that 
the King of France was arming in his Fa- 
your, and that his Affairs looked with a bet- 
ter Aſpet. Philip de Commines, who was 


then at Calars, had Orders from the Duke of 


Burgundy to preſs him to turn out of the 
Town about thirty Gentlemen in the Earl of 
Warwick's Service ; for fear, in Caſe of any 
favourable Succeſs happening to the Earl, 
theſe Men ſhould raiſe a Sedition in Calais, 
which it would be difficult to ſuppreſs, and 
perhaps make themſelves Maſters of the 
Place. Vaucler took him aſide, and affured, 
him, „That he would take care to be al- 
« ways abſolute Commander of the Town; 
e but if the Duke of Burgundy was mind- 
ed to do a good Office to the King his 
© Brother-in-law, he ſhould rather endea- 
* your to pacify the two Parties, for which 
* an Occaſion then offered; for a Lady 
e ſent from England had that very Day paſ- 
e ſed through Calais in her Way to the 
* Ducheſs of Clarence, to whom ſhe was 


* going with Overtures of Peace.“ It was 


very 
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* very true; that this Woman had aſſured him 

this was her Errand; but in reality her Bu- 
ſineſs was to draw off the Duke of Clarence 
from the Earl's Party, and to repreſent to 
him, that he muſt be utterly blind, if he 
did not fee that the Reſtoration of the Houſe 
of Lancaſter would be attended with the to- 
tal Ruin of his own. The Duke, who had 
already entertained the ſame Apprehenſions, 
promiſed the Lady, That as ſoon as he 
« was got into England, he would return 
e to King Edward's Service, and in the 
mean time he defir'd this Reſolution might 
<< be kept ſecret.” Thus was Vaucler deceiv d. 
Embaſſadors have in all Caſes great Privi- 
leges, but Ladies have ſtill greater, when 
they are ſent on Embaſſies ; they have thoſe 
of their Charge and thoſe likewiſe of their 
Sex. Vaucler was an able clever Man; yet 
was impoſed on by this Lady, ſerving for 
an Example to ſhew of what Conſequence 
it is for a Governor to be always on his 

Guard, and that in Matters of State, Miſ- 
truſt is an excellent Virtue, | 
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im Tu nsr Things happened in the Year of King Ed. "I 


u- 
ace 


ur Lord 1470, and in the ninth of Ed. 


vard's Reign. This Prince was very un- fu, 


eaſy at the News of the Forces which the 


He knew very well that the Earl was a va- 


ant Captain, of great Experience and ex- 


cellent Conduct; that the Exgliſb loved him 
nfinitely, and expected his Return with Im- 
ratience, ſo that he had Reaſon to dread 
Enemies within as well as without his King- 
dom. To prevent the Danger which threat- 
ned him. from abroad, he tried to divert 
Louis XI. from giving his Enemy thoſe Suc- 
cours which he had in Readineſs ; and. for 
this Purpoſe ſent a Gentleman to Charles 
Duke of Burgundy his Brother-in-law, who 
had lately made Peace with Louis, deſiring 
him to uſe his Inſtances with him for that 
Purpoſe. Charles readily undertook the good 
Office recommended to him, but did it 
(as he uſed to do every thing elſe) with 
Heat, waving the Arts and Motives of Per- 


ſuafion, and endeavouring to intimidate 


Louis by Menaces : But all the Anſwer he 


received 


karl of Warwick was raiſing in France : RN 
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teceived from this Prince was, That he 


< might, without any Breach of the Peace, 
e his afflicted Friends, and particu- 
ce larly ſuch as had acquired an immortal 


t Renown by their Valour, which the Earl 
c of Warwick had done, and he ſhould 
* ſpare neither Trouble nor Expence to aſ- 
« fiſt ſo great a Man.” 
Warwick Hz made good his Word; the Men, 
2 Ships, Arms, Ammunition and Money ne- 
mouth and ceſſary for the Expedition lay ready at the 
mighty Mouth of the Seine for his Aſſiſtance. The 
Earl of Warwick received at the ſame time 
Letters out of England, aſſuring him that 
the People were ready with Arms, and pre- 
pared to receive him; and all the World 
expected him in the Kingdom with the ut- 
moiſt Impatience. This made him haſten 
his Departure, and coming down to Hon- 
fleur, he found a ſtrong Fleet of the Duke 
of Burgundy's lying at the Mouth of the 
River to intercept his Paſſage. He called a 
Council of War to conſider of attacking 
them; but during the Conſultation there 


mo a furious Storm which diſperſed the 
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Enemy's Fleet, driving ſome of the Ships 
1s far as the Coaſt of Scotland, and leaving 
the Sea open. The Earl arrived at Dart- 
mouth fix Months after he had failed from 
that Port, 'and landing his Men, made Pro- 
camation where-ever he marched, in King 


ible to bear Arms, to repair to the Stand- 
n, ud, and aſſiſt him with their Perſons againſt 
e- Edward Duke of York, who, like an Uſur- 
he per, with-held from him his Crown and 
he MPatrimony. His Friends took Arms and 
ne Mjoined him from all Quarters; his Army 
at Mas in a few Days vaſtly increaſed, ſome 
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Henry's Name, commanding all his Subjects 


e- ay to ſixty thouſand Men; he faw himſelf 


1d Min a Condition to march directly againſt 
t- King Edward. 

en Tun News of his March encouraged 
„- Micople to riſe in diſtant Places: The Ken- 
ke A /bmen afſembled in great Numbers, and 
he drew towards London. The Archbiſhop of 
| a (707+ and the Marquis of Montacute had, af- 
ng ter their Brother's leaving the Kingdom, re- 
re conciled themſelves to Edward, and taken 
he en Oath of Fidelity to him, hoping by that 
y's MN Means 
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Means to fave their Family from the Ruin 
with which it was threatned. But the 
King ſhould have conſidered, that Nature 
is very powerful ; that the Ties of Blood are 
too ſtrong to be eaſily diſſolved; that the 
Diviſion of Brothers into oppoſite Factions 
is always to be ſuſpected ; and a wiſe Gene- 
ral or Miniſter of State can never take too 
great Precautions to be aſſured of them. He 
certainly hath leſs Reaſon to depend on their 
faithful Service and Adherence to his Inte- 
reſt, when he hath hurt theirs, and diſ- 
obliged them by Acts of Diſcourteſy and 
Unkindneſs. Edward immediately after his 
Victory at Towton, had given Montacute, 28 


a Reward for his Services, all the Eſtate o 


Henry Percy, the third Earl of Northumber- 
land, who was killed in fighting againſt him 
in that Battle. Afterwards, being jealou 
of the Earl of Warwick's Merits, Powe 
and Popularity, and minded to deprefs : 
Family which he thought too powerful 
(though to that Power he owed his Crown 
he took that Eſtate away from Montacut 


and gave it back to Thomas Percy, Son tc 
2 | 
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the late Earl of Northumberland, without 
any Recompence or Confideration to the 
other, but a bare empty Title : Yet by a 
ſtrange Miſtake he imagined, that he might 
receive Services from the Man whom he 
had thus treated, and who otherwiſe could 
not be ſuppoſed to embark heartily in Mea- 
ſures for the Deſtruction of his own Brother 
and Family. 


Tar Earl of Warwick was too wile a He mar- 
General to loſe time, when at the Head of 5 ,, 47 


an Army ſuperior to his Enemy. He ad- 
vanced by long Marches, and encamped 
within three Leagues of Edward, who lay 
with his Forces near Nottingham. The Mar- 
quis of Montacute had raiſed a Body of fix 
thouſand Men near London, and had drawn 
them towards the King, as if he intended 
to join him with that Reinforcement : But 
upon his Brother's Advance, and finding all 
his Men inclinable to that Party, he car- 
ried them to the Earl of Warwick. This 
News, and the general Acclamations that 
ran through all Parts of King Henry and a 


Warwick, made Edward diſtruſt his own 
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Soldiers, and call a Council of his Friends 
to conſider what was to be done in this E. RP 1 
mergence. The chief of theſe, and the his A 
Perſon who had moſt of his Confidence, . 
was the Lord Haſtings, Chamberlain of his ling 
Houſhold, who had married a Siſter of the ed w 
Earl of Warwick, but a Man of incompa- and | 
rable Fidelity to his Maſter King Edward. ſels t 
His Council were unanimous in'their Opi- Haſet 
nion, that it was beſt to give Way to the my, 
Tide which was turned againſt him; that nq's 
there was not the leaſt Proſpect of their wy 
being able to make Head againſt the Ene- whey 


my ; and conſidering the extreme Danger uk 

in which he was, he ought to take the only ; a 

Remedy left, which was that of getting to A 
an 


the Sea Side, and making his Eſcape to Hol- 
land _ 


PURSUANT to this Reſolution, Edward ** 
left his Camp in the dead of the Night, 5 


and with a Party only of eight hundred — 
Horſe, of whoſe Affection he was beſt af- mY 
ſured, marched with great Diligence into _ 
Lincelnſbire. Warwick having Advice of "ft 


his Retreat, ſent a Body of Light Horſe to 
| over- 
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overtake him, and followed with the reſt of 
\ his Army.. The King however got ſafe to 
e ; , 

Lynne, having loſt all his Carriages in paſ- 


N ſing the Waſhes, and immediately embark- 
he ed with his Brother the Duke of Glouceſter 
= and ſome other Lords on board ſome Veſ- 
F ſels that lay in the Harbour. The Lord 


Haſtings was left behind to diſmiſs the Ar- 
be my, adviſing them to give Way to Fortune 
and ſubmit to the Earl of Yarw:ch, but till 
to remember the Allegiance they had ſworn, 
whenever an Opportunity of Service ſhould 
offer : And as ſoon as he had perform'd this 
Office, he haſted to the Sea Side, and got a 
quick Paſſage over into Holland, In this 
Manner did King Edward loſe his Crown, 
and quit his Kingdom, without ſtriking a 
„Stroke, eleven Days after the Earl of War- 
ht wick's landing, and faved himſelf in Hol- 
* land, without any Train or Equipage, Mo- 
a. ney or Cloaths, beſides his military Habit. 
Philip de Commines mentioning this Event, 


to 

gr ſays in his natural way of Expreſſion, That 
to | © lad neither Croſs nor Pile. 

Ty 
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FoxTuNne, which had driven him out of 
England from the Land, which is a ſtable 
Element, continued to perſecute him upon 
the Sea, where ſhe more frequently delights 
in exerciſing her Inconſtancy. Edward was 
ſcarce out of Sight of the Shore, when 
ſome Eaſterling Pyrates gave chace to his 
Ship ; ſo that the Sailors were forced to clap 
on all their Sails, and make as faſt as poſſi- 
ble to the next Shore of Holland. The 
Eaſterlings purſued them ſo cloſe, that the 
Engliſb durſt not offer to land, but under the 
Shelter of ſome Fort or Town. This obli- 
ged them to fall lower than the firſt Coaſt, 
and endeavour to put into Alckmaer, a 


Town of North Holland; but the Ebb be- 


ing fallen too low for their entering the Ha- 
ven, they were forced to anchor in the 
Road. The Eaſterlings came as near as they 
durſt, for fear of running on Ground, their 
Ship being very large, and lay by till the 
next Tide, intending at the Flood to lay 
them aboard. In the mean time Lord Hal- 
ings had landed in Holland, and hearing no 
News of the King's landing, ſent Couriers 
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to all the Ports to give Notice that his Ma- 
jeſty was upon the Coaſt in order to make 
a Viſit to the Duke and Ducheſs of Bur- 
gundy. The Seigneur de la Groothuſe, Go- 
vernor of that Province, being informed 
thereof, and ſuſpecting that the King was 
on board one of the Ships chaſed into Alcł- 
maer Road by the Eaſterlings, mann'd out 
a Boat to carry a Meſlage to them, import- 
ing that as the King of England was in 
League with his Maſter, if they offered to 
attack or moleſt thoſe Engliſh Ships, they 
muſt expect to be fired at from the Town, 
and to feel the Duke of Burgundy's Reſent- 
ment. Edward hereupon was ſuffered to go 
quietly on Shore, but jn ſuch Diſtreſs, for 
want of Money, that all the Preſent he 
could make the Maſter of the Veſſel that 
carried him, was his Baggage and a Robe 
furr'd with Sables, promiſing him a better 
Recompence whenever he was able, having 
brought nothing out of England but the 
Deſire of returning thither. Groothuſe judg- 
ing of his Wants from that Action, equip- 
ped him with new Apparel, ſupplied him 


M 4 with 
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with Money, and conducted him to the 
Hague, where he waited the Duke's com- 
ing. | 
Quetn Elizabeth, Edward's Conſort, 
was in the mean time in a very uneaſy and 
deplorable Situation in London. The Key- 
tiſhmen plundered in the Neighbourhood of 
the City, and all the Accounts ſhe received 
of her Huſband's Affairs, repreſenting them 
as falling to Ruin, ſhe began almoſt to re- 
pent of that glorious Change and Elevation 
of her Condition, to which Fortune ſeemed 
to have raiſed her, purely to make her Fall 
the greater. She conceiv'd the Tower, where 
ſhe was lodged, would prove but a ſorry 
Defence, inſufficient to protect her from the 
Rage of her Enemies, and reſolved to take 
Refuge in the Sanctuary at Weſiminſter, the 
Holineſs of which Place had ever ſerved to 
ſecure all Sorts of Perſons from Violence. 
She ſecretly in the Night quitted the Tower, 
and went by Water to Weſtminſter, getting 
fafe into the Sanctuary, where ſhe was ſoon 
after brought to Bed of a Son, named Ed- 
ward; a Prince born in an Aſylum, if there 
were 
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were any ſuch in the World, to guard a- 
gainſt the Injuries of Fortune, as there are 


againſt thoſe of Men. But this Infant 


found after his Father's Death, that what- 
ever 1s the Place of a Man's Birth, he muſt 
{till be ſubject to Fortune, and be obliged 
to ſuffer all her various Motions and Incon- 
ſtancies: For the Duke of Glouceſter, his 
Uncle, deprived him of his Throne, took 
Poſſeſſion of it himſelf ; and, that he might 
have no Competitor for the Crown, cauſed 
him to be ſecretly and inhumanly murder'd. 


65 


Taz Earl of Warwick having gained his King Hen- 


ry ſet at 


Point without Bloodſhed, was in Conſe- Libery, 
queace of his Victory and of the King's , 7 — 


Flight, entire Maſter of the Kingdom. Ed. . 
ward's Army ſubmitting to him, he joined 
it to his own, and marched directly to Lon- 
don, which he enter'd in a triumphant Man- 
ner, and was welcomed by the Acclamati- 
ons of all the World. No Body dared to 
oppoſe him ; moſt of the King's Friends 
being fled to avoid the Fury of their Ene- 
mies, and ſome Gentlemen that ſtayed be- 
hind, and were ſtill faithful to their Maſter, 

I not 
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not cating to make their Court to the Earl 
as others did, follow'd the Queen's Example 
and retired into the Sanctuary of Weſtmin- 
ſter, chooſing rather to live miſerable and 
loyal, than to be free and happy by a Breach 
of their Fidelity. Warwick upon his Ar- 
rival at London went to the Tower to free 
King Henry from the Priſon, into which he 
had formerly put him ; and as at that time 
he had taken from him the Name of King, 
calling him a Traytor, and charging him 
with High Treaſon, ſo he now reſtored 
him the Title, crying before him, Long 
live King Henry, and cloathing him with 
the Robes of Majeſty. Richard Lee, Mayor 
of London, and the two Sheriffs Robert 
Drop and Richard Gardiner, with the Al- 
dermen, Common Council and People of 
the Place followed the King in a ſolemn 
Proceſſion to the Church of St. Pauls, 
where he went to return Thanks to God 
for the Recovery of his Liberty and Crown. 
From thence Warwick conducted him to 
the Palace at Veftminſter, and put him again 
on the Throne, in the Preſence of the Duke 
of 
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of Clarence, to whom that Sight could not 
well be agreeable. He ſaw the Houſe of 
Lancaſter, the Enemy of that from which 
he was deſcended, mounted on the Royal 
Seat, which his own Brother had been 
forced to quit. But this unhappy Prince 


had not fo great an Intereſt in theſe Changes 
as he imagined ; for his Brother Edward 


returning ſome time after from his Exile, 


and being replaced on the Throne, ordered 
him, upon ſome ſlight Suſpicions, to be put 
to death; and giving him leave to chooſt 
the Manner of it, the Duke of Clarence 
choſe to put an End at once to his Life and 
Thirſt in a Butt of Malmſey. 

Tux News of the Earl of Warwick's 
Succeſs ſoon paſſed the Sea, and arriving in 
France, gave Louis XI. who had contribu- 
ted to it by his Succours, very great Satiſ- 
faction, The Duke of Burgundy on the 


contrary was as much grieved, rather out 


of the Fear he had of the Earl, whom he 
conſidered as his Enemy, than for the Loſs 
of King Edward his Brother-in-law : For 
he really wiſh'd better to the Houſe of Lan- 

1 caſter, 
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caſter, than he did to that of V; and 
kept about him in his Court the Dukes of 
Exeter and Somerſet, zealous Servants of 
Henry VI. Vaucler, Governor of Calais 
was tranſported to ſee an Occaſion offer'd 


him of expreſſing the Fidelity he owed to 


the Earl his Benefator : He put upon his 
Hat, and made all the Officers of the Gar- 
riſon wear the Earl's Livery, which was a 
black ragged Staff. Philip de Commines, who 
was ſent to Calais by the Duke of Burgun- 
dy, ſaw them there wearing theſe Badges 
of Gold on their Heads, whilſt the Soldi- 
ers and Inhabitants, who could not afford 
any ſo rich, wore others of Cloth. Queen 
Margaret now ſaw, with incredible Joy, 
good Fortune returned to viſit her Houſe, 
her Huſband reſtored to his Liberty, and 
replaced on the Throne of England. She 
received the firſt News of the Succeſs by 
the Earl's Letters, and that of the King's 
Liberty by the Letters of the King himſelf, 
who after an Impriſonment of ten Years 
was reſtored to the Exerciſe of his Royalty 
on October the ſixth, 1471. A Parliament 

| Was 
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was immediately ſummon'd to meet at V . 
minfter, in which Edward was declared an 
p Uſurper, and an Enemy to his Country, 
many of his Adherents attainted of High 
Treaſon, and their Eſtates confiſcated. The 


iS 


Earl of Warwick received the Elogium of 
1 having deſerved well of the Kingdom, and 
vas made Governor General of it with the 
N Duke of Clarence. Such were the Changes 
which the new Fortune of Henry VI. brought 
„about in England; but as it may have been 
already obſerved, that the Felicities of this 
. Prince were of ſhort Duration, and his Miſ- 
q fortunes of long Continuance, fo this will 
n appear to be of the ſame Nature: Fortune 
N never favoured him, but in order to render 


him more miſerable. 

q Edward was not unactive in his Exile, King Ed- 
but took all the Meaſures he could think of 2 
for his Reſtoration. He held a conſtant — 4 
Correſpondence with London, where the Peo-/7 e 
ble loved him, and the wealthy Merchants 

' Bf were: intereſted in his Fortune. The City 
Dames intrigued for him; and employed 

u l their Wits, their Beauty, their Charms 

and 
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and Influence continually for his Return. 
He had gone from the Hague to St. Pol, 
where the Duke of Burgundy kept his Court, 
to crave Succours of Men and Ships to carry 
him into England, where he was expected 
by his Partiſans with ſo much Zeal, that 
he wanted nothing elſe for his Reſtoration. 
He conjured the Duke, in the Name of 
God, the Protector of Kings, not to aban- 
don him on this important Occaſion, and 
to remember that he was doubly obliged to 
aſſiſt him, both as Brothers of the ſame 
Orders of Knighthood, (for they had recipro- 
cally ſent to one another, thoſe of the Gar- 
ter and the Golden Fleece) and as Brothers 
by Alliance of Marriage. 
— Tn Duke, who had broke with France, 
land, and and was in War with that Crown, did not 
London, Care to break at the fame time with Eng- 
land, and fo bring upon himſelf two of the 
moſt potent Kingdoms in Europe. He re- 
fuſed in Publick all that Edward demanded, 
but under-hand ſupplied him with 50000 
Florins of Gold, (a. notable Sum in thoſe 
Days) and four great Ships which were fit- 
| ; 1 
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ed out at the Port of Vere in Holland. The 
King embarked in that Port, and after ha- 
t, ung in vain attempted to land in Efex, and 
been grievoully toſſed in a Storm, landed in 
4 i Yorkſhire, and advanced towards London. 
t © His Cabal was very ſtrong in that Place, the 
. Sanctuaries and Franchiſes of the City were 
full of his Creatures, ſerving for a Refuge to 
no leſs than two thouſand of them, and 
4 among theſe were four hundred Knights of 
o Figure and Diſtinction, who did not a lit- 
e le contribute to his Reſtoration, Thoſe 
» Ahlums and privileged Places, which in that 
Age were inviolable, did frequently great 
rs Diſſervice to the Prince that governed, who, 

by that Means, was not always Maſter of 
„ his Subjects, even in the Seat of his Empire. 
ot Edward no ſooner appeared at the Gates of 
London, than all the City declared for him, 
and he entered it, not like a Man returned 
from Baniſhment, but with all the Pomp 
of a Sovereign. 

KING Henry abandoned by John Stock- King Hen- 
ton the Mayor, by Croſby and Ward the She- p = 
riffs, and by the Citizens in general, was 
, 
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taken in the Biſhop of London's Houſe and 
again impriſoned. This ſudden Change of 
his Fortune happen'd on April the eleventh, 
1471, ſix Months after Edward had left 
England to retire into Holland. The prin- 
cipal Cauſes of this King's making himſelf 
ſo eaſily Maſter of London, were the Parti- 
fans he had in the privileged Places, the Wo- 
men of the City who loved him; and the 
Merchants of whom he had borrowed Mo- 
ney, and to whom he was ſtill indebted; 
ſo that Love and Debts, which ruin other 
Men, ſerved to fave this Prince. In Lon- 
don his Creditors were of his Party for their 
own Intereſt, and the Women, to whom 
he had made Love, gained him their Huſ- 
bands, in Hopes that their Affections would 
be likewiſe crowned. Henry, who had ne- 
ver made Love nor borrowed Money, found 
no Friends in his capital City, and his Vir- 
tue contributed innocently to his Ruin, as 
Edward's Vices helped him to re-aſcend the 
Throne : So very different are the. Inſtru- 
ments which Fortune makes uſe of, for the 


Advancement as well as for the Ruin of 
Men, KiNG 
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KING Edward made but a ſhort Stay in Clarence 
London, being obliged to march out of it Earl of 
on Eafter Eve (April 13.) with all the ick. 


him with a ſtrong Army. Edward was as 
et the weaker, but was well aſſured of be- 
ing the ſtronger before he came up with the 
© © Enemy, The Duke of Clarence, who had 
treated of an Accommodation with him, by 
Means of the Lady that went over into 
er France, had ſent him freſh Aſſurances to 
London, that as ſoon as he could come up 
ir with him he would deſert to him with all his 
m Forces. In Confidence of this Aſſurance . 
King Edward advanced on Eaſter Eve as 
d far as Barnet, poſting himſelf in the Town, 
c- © whilſt the Earl of Warwick, who had 
nd marched that Day from St. Albans, encamp- 
u- ed in the Field without, intending to give 
as I Battle the next Morning. In the Night 
the the Duke of Glouceſter went to ſpeak with 
ru- his Brother the Duke of Clarence, and af- 
the ter ſome private Diſcourſe together, the lat- 
of © ter went over with twelve thouſand Fol- 
NG 


Troops he could muſter, to meet the Earl 
of Warwick, who was advancing againſt 


lowers to King Eduard. The Earl of War- 


—_— 


Queen 


Margaret 
lands in 
England. 
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wick had no Manner of Apprehenſion of 


ſuch a Diſaſter, and the Aſtoniſhment which 


ſeized him on that Occaſion, might well 
have obliged him to wait the coming up of 
the Forces which Queen Margaret had 


brought with her out of France. 


THAT Queen had been at the Sea Side 
from November till that time : The Earl of 
Warwick had gone ſome Months before to 
the Engliſh Coaſt, and waited a long time 
in vain to receive her ; but the Winds had 
ever been contrary, fo that ſhe could not 
land till the Week before Eaſter. She brought 
with her the Prince of Wales her Son, Ed- 
mund Duke of Somerſet, Thomas Courtenay 
Earl. of Devonſhire, Faſper Earl of Pen- 
broke, with a good Number of Gentlemen 
of noble Families, all Partiſans of the Houſe 
of Lancaſter. Theſe, with the Engliſb that 
upon her landing reſorted to her and joined 
her Forces, made up a powerful Army : 
But the Earl of Warwick, being jealous of 
the Duke of Somerſet, who was about the 
Queen, and was likewiſe his mortal Ene- 
my, for having ſlain his Father and Bro- 
ther in Battle, reſolved to fight, weak as 

ny he 
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he was, without waiting for any Reinforce- 
ment, that the Queen might owe her bet- 
ter Fortune entirely to himſelf. 

PURSUANT to this Reſolution, he early 73 Bas. 
| in che Morning on Eaſter Day attacked the — 4 
Enemy, and defeated almoſt all the King's 
Vanguard, piercing even to the main Bat- 
tle. Then putting himſelf on Foot at the 
Head of a Battalion of choice Men, he at- 
tacked that where King Edward was, who 
fought as bravely in his own Perſon as any 
Officer in his Army, All the Streſs of the 
t Action lay upon the Foot in this memorable 
＋ Engagement, whieh made a final Deciſion 
of the Diſpute fof che of the fineſt Crowns 
-in Europe. The Earl of Warwick had al- 
en ways uſed to fight on Horſeback, to give 
ſe Orders where it was neceſſary, or to break 
at into the Enemy's Ranks Sword in Hand, as 
ed Occafions offered; and if he ſaw a Defeat 
y : | unavoidable, he could then the more eaſily. 
of F retire : But the Marquis of Montacute had 
the this Day perſuaded him to fight on Foot, 
ne- | and to ſend back his Horſes, as reſolved ei- 
ro- ther to conquer or die. The Battle was 
; 25 long and bloody; for Edward, who in o- 
N 2 ther 
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ther Engagements uſed tocry, Save the Pro- 


ple and kill the Lords, had changed his Note 
this Day, and ordered his Men to put all to 
the Sword. The Victory, after an obſti- 
nate Diſpute, fell to King Edward's Lot: 
His Enemies were entirely defeated. 'The 
Earl of Warwick, ſeeing his Men give 
Ground, and having in vain endeavoured to 
rally them, ruſhed into the Midſt of the 
Enemy, and killing ſeveral with his own 
Hand, fell dead at laſt cover'd withWounds; 
a Death truly worthy of ſo great a Man. 
The Marquis of Montacute his Brother had 
the like Fate. Thus ended the Life and 
Enterprizes of R:ichard,Nevil Earl of War- 
40ick, one of the firſt Captains of his Age, 
who arrived at ſuch a Degree of Power in 
England, by the Valour of his Arms, the 
Generoſity of his Heart, and the Nobleneſs 
of his Conduct, that he ſet up and depoſed 
Kings, took away and reſtored them their 
Liberty, chaced them from the Throne, and 
placed them thereon, as it ſuited his Aﬀec- 
tions, keeping, as it were, the Royal For- 
tune in his Hands. | 
Taz Day after this Victory King Ed- 
1 ward 


e 
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ward returned to London, and went to Sr. 
Paul's to return Thanks for his Victory. He 
brought back with him King Henry, whom 
he had carried along with him in his Army, 
to ſhew his Enemies that he had their 
King in his Power, and he now ſent the 
poor Prince in mean Attire through the City 
to the Tower, where he remained a Priſoner 
the reſt of his Life, The Bodies of the 


Earl of Warwick and the Marquis of Mon- 


tacute were ſtripp'd ſtark naked, put into two 
Coffins, and, by the King's Order, expoſed 
for two Days together in the Cathedral of 
St. Pauls, to the View of all the World; 
that no Body might doubt of their Death, 
and that with them might be extinguiſhed 
all the Hopes of a Party, whoſe Strength 
had often endangered the Ruin of his own, 
but all whoſe Vigour depended on the Life 
of the Earl of Warwick. After theſe Bro- 
thers had thus been made a Spectacle of 
Mortality, and the Object of their Specta- 
tors Spight, Scorn or Pity, they were per- 
mitted to be carried to the Monaſtery of Bi- 
ſham in Berkſhire, and there in one Grave 
interred among their Anceſtors of the Houſe 

N 3 ot 
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of Montacute, who had founded that Priory. broke 


Queen Quzzn Margaret detain'd on the French Jobn 
— Coaſt by the Winds, (which forgetting their other 


tuary, but "IS TY "Og 2 
quits it ts natural Inconſtancy, blew conſtantly againſt more 


92 8 her for five Months together) from landing the 
te. in time to prevent theſe Diſaſters, received 
the unwelcome Tidings thereof ſoon after 
her Arrival at Weymouth. She was ready to © de 
expire with Grief at the News, and her i B 
Conſtancy was too weak to ſupport her 
under ſo great an Adverſity. She knew that || 
the King her Huſband was again a Captive, 
and the Earl of Warwick ſlain ; fo that her 7 
deareſt Hopes were in Priſon, and her beſt to 
Support in the Grave. She was ſeized im- 
mediately with a terrible Conſternation, and pe 
giving all for gone, took Refuge with the 
Prince her Son, (for whom her Fears were 
greateſt) in the Sanctuary of Beaulieu, a bel 
Ciftercian Monaſtery in Hampſhire. Her Ti 
Deſign was to get back to France, and there 
attend once again a more favourable Junc- 
ture and better Turn of Fortune, or at leaſt ; 
to get her Son a ſafe Paſſage to that Coun- | ©2119 
try. But the Duke of Somerſet, with his in C 
Brother John Beaufort, Jaſper Earl of Pen- *** * 
1 broke, 
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broke, the Earl of Devon, Lord Wenkch, 
Jobn Long ſtrotber Prior of St. John's, and 
others. repairing to her, perſuaded her once 
more to draw her Forces together and try 
the Fortune of a Battle. The People 
% (ſaid they) are all for you, being more 
e than ever averſe to Edward, ſince his or- 
«* dering them to be maſlacred in the laſt 
% Battle : The Gentry of the Kingdom are 
„ in Arms, deſiring your Preſence, and 
% waiting your Orders; and as for the Suc- 
* cels of the Enterprize, Victory hath 
* Wings, and paſſeth lightly from one Side 
* to the other. Edward ſhall not be the 
eternal Poſſeſſor of the Throne: and de- 
* pend, Madam, upon Providence giving it 
to the Juſtice of your Arms, if you are 
e not wanting to your ſelf, and do your 
beſt to make ſo glorious an Acquiſition. 
Tux unhappy Queen reſolved to follow þ,,,, , 
their Advice, and prepared for a Battle. Eq- Tewkiba- 


a 


ward having Advice of her Arrival and Re- 74%? Pe 
ſolution, marched againſt her with his vic- Prifmer. 
torious Army, and meeting her near Teuiſbury 
in Glouceſterſhire on May the fourth, a Battle 
was there fought, which made him the hap» 
N 4 pieſt 
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pieſt Monarch of his time, and Margaret 
the moſt miſerable Princeſs in the World. 
For Edward gained the Victory, defeated 
the Queen's Army, took her Priſoner, with 
the Prince her Son, and ſlew almoſt all the 


Officers of Figure that attended her to the 


Her Son 
Prince 


Edward 


murdered. 


Field. The Duke of Somerſet, the Prior of 
England, and about twenty Perſons of Qua- 
lity, that had taken Sanctuary in the Abbey 
of Tewkſbury, were taken from thence by 
Force and beheaded the next Day. 

Tu Prince of Wales was brought to Ed. 
ward, who aſking him, How he dared 
* toenter his Kingdom in Arms, and raiſe 
© Diſturbances and Inſurrections in it?” 
The young Prince anſwered, with great 
Reſolution and Preſence of Mind, © That 
* he was come to recover the Crown of his 
Fathers, as their true and rightful Suc- 
* ceſſor. Edward made no Reply, but ſig- 


nified by the Motion of his Hand, that they } 


ſhould take him out of his Preſence, This 
was ſcarce done, when the Dukes of Glau- 
rler and Clarence, Thomas Grey Marquis 
of Dorſet, and the Lord Chamberlain Hoſ- 
kings, ſtabbed him into the Breaſt with their 

Daggers; 
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Daggers; an Act of Cruelty generally con- 
demned and called to Mind by the People, 
when every one of thoſe that had a Hand 
in this Aſſaſſination came to an untimely 
End. The Corps of the murdered Prince 
was carried to a Benedictine Convent in the 
Neighbourhood, and there interred with 


thoſe of the Nobility and Gentry that were 


beheaded. 

Queen Margaret was carried Priſoner to 
London, which King Edward entered on 
May the twenty firſt, in a triumphant Man- 
ner. She was there to meet with new Sub- 
jects of Grief ; for that very Night the Duke 


of Glouceſter, to extinguiſh at once all the 


Hopes of the Lancaſtrian Faction, went to 
the Tower, where King Henry was kept 


Priſoner, and ſtabbed him to the Heart. 


The Body of this murder'd Prince was car- 
ried the next Day from the Tower, (attend- 
ed by Halberdeers, as if they were leading 
a Criminal to Execution) through the City 
to St. Pauls, where it lay in an open Coffin 
bare-faced for a whole Day, expoſed to the 
View of all the World, and was afterwards 
buried in a Benedictine Monaſtery at Chertſey, 

without 
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without the leaſt Funeral Solemnity: But 
ſome time afterwards King Edward ordered 
it to be removed to Windbr, where it was 
repoſed in the Royal Chapel, and an hand- 
ſome Monument erected to his Memory, 
Thus ended the Life of Henry VI. after a 
Reign of thirty eight Years : a Prince as 
cruelly perſecuted by ill Fortune as ever any 
was that ſwayed a Scepter. He was poſ- 
ſeſſed of two Crowns when but an Infant 
in the Cradle, but lived to ſee them both 
loſt, and at laſt deſcended to the Grave, 
without any Mark of Royalty : a Prince of 
excellent Morals, ſingular Virtue and rare 
Piety. The Engliſb looked upon him as a 
Saint: And Henry VII. one of his Suc- 
ceſſors, ſolicited the Court of Rome to ca- 
nonize him; but his Death prevented the 
Grant of that Requeſt. His Misfortunes 
were ſo many Subjects of his Merit, and 
his Patience triumphed over all his Adver- 
ſities, leaving to Poſterity an illuſtrious Ex- 
ample to ſhew, © That the Felicities of 
te this World are not always a Mark of the 
«© Virtue of the Perſon who enjoys them; 
„and that the beſt Princes are not always 
the moſt happy. QUEEN 
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' Quezn Margaret, the Partner of his Bed 7 
and Throne, was likewiſe his Companion — 
in all his Miſeries; and that there might be Fe, 
none of any kind in which ſhe had not her Margaret. 
Share, Fortune had now condemned her to 
an Impriſoment, from which ſhe had little 
Hopes of being freed. Her Father Rene, 
i the titular King of Sicily, was in no Con- 
dition to pay ſuch a Ranſom, as was like- 
ly to be demanded for her Liberty. His 
If Virtues had not exempted him from Miſ- 
' if fortunes ; his Neceſſities had been great all 
his Life, and his Wants were now greater 
than ever. He had married Jſabella, Daugh- 
' if ter of Charles I. Duke of Lorrain and Heir- 
" if cfs of that Duchy, which was ſolemnly 
adjudged to him by an Imperial Decree ; but 
in aſſerting her Rights againſt Anthony Count 
| of Vaudemont, Uncle to Iſabella, and the 
heir Male of the Family, he was defeated, 
and with the Battle loſt his Liberty. After 
five Years tedious Impriſonment he indeed 
; recovered his Freedom ; but in order to be 
involved in new Troubles. Queen Jane of 
Naples left him her Heir, but in diſputing 
* | with the Houſe of Arragon for her Succeſ- 
ſion, 
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ſion, he underwent various Turns of For- 


tune, and great Variety of Dangers; but 
was at laſt driven entirely out of the King- 
dom of Naples. The Duchy of Lorrain 
alſo upon the Death of his Wife, went 
away to Ferry, (Son of Anthony de Vauds- 
mont), who had married Yo/ange his eldeſt 
Daughter, who by the Death of her Mo- 
ther, and all her Brothers, was the true 
Heireſs of that Duchy. The County or 
Duchy of Anjou was given him upon the 
Marriage of his ſecond Daughter Margaret 
to Henry VI. by a Treaty to which that 
King and Charles VII. of France were Par- 
ties. But though he had done great Ser- 
vices to the French in the Conqueſt of Nor- 
mandy, and expelling the Engliſh out of 
France, Louis XI. thought fit to ſeize An- 
gers, and all the Province of Anjou into his 
own Hands. It was the Country in which 
Rene took Delight above all others, and it 


was with great Regret that he was obliged 
to quit it; but he was too old to engage in 


a War, and too weak to contend with the 
Power of France. This Affliction was the 
greater, becauſe unexpected and brought up- 
on 
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on him by a Prince whom he conceiv'd to be 
his Friend; but having no Remedy beſides Pa- 


any thing from the Friendſhip and Generoſi- 
„ of that Prince: He knew what Favours 
were got from him, muſt be obtained by Pur- 
" chaſe, and therefore gave the Succeſſion of | 
ch Provence as the Price of his Daughter's Liber- 
ty. Louis and Rene met at Lyons in the Year 
1475, where, after a Multitude of Careſſes 
from the former, Rene? made his Will, and by 
an irreyocable AQ declared him his Heir in 
the County of Provence, upon Condition, 
That Louis ſhould pay the Queen of Sicily, 
& Rene's 


. tience, he retired into the County of Provence 

1 the only Part of his Dominions now left him) 

* ſpend the reſt of his Days. This he did in 

1 perfect Tranquillity, taking great Delight in 
„ rucal Amuſement, till July the tenth, 1480, | 
4 when he died at Aix in the ſeventy ſecond Year 

”" IN cf his Age; his Corps being firſt interr'd in that | 
Place, but afterwards tranſported to Angers. | 
L . NoTuinG diſturbed the Quiet of Rent in nah fir | 
| that- Retirement, but the miſerable Condition ns | 
= his Daughter Margaret, whom he was not = | 
1 able to deliver from her Impriſonment. He | 
. had been treated too ill by Louis XI. to expect 
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et reaſonable and ſufficient Dower, procure 
« the Liberty of his Daughter Margaret 
Queen of England, and aſſign her an an. 
“ nual Penſion. in France to ſupport her Train 
te and enable her to live honourably accor- 
& ding to her Rank and Quality.” In Conſe- 
quence of this Agreement Louis treated with 
Edward IV. for the Ranſom of Queen Mar- 
garet, which was at laſt fettled on November 
the thirteenth, in the ſame Year, in Conſide- 
ration of the Sum of 50000 Crowns of Gold, 
which the King of France was to pay Ed. 
ward, and of Margaret's renouncing all Claim 
to any Dower, Jewels, or other Things to 
which ſhe might be entitled or pretend a 
Right, on Account of her Marriage _ 
King Henry. | 
PuRsUANT to this Treaty, Queen Mar- 


Dewer in garet was on January the twenty ninth fol- 


England, 
and all 
Claim to 
her Fa- 


lowing deliver'd by Sir Thomas de Montgomery, 
King Edward's Embaſſador to Jobn D'Han- 


 thers 7er. g Sanne tb Jenlis, and Jobn Raguenet Receiver 


7 ztories in 
F. rance. 


receive her at Rouen. 


General of Normandy, appointed by Lauis to 
Margaret at the ſame 


time made a Renunciation of her Dower, and 
a every 
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1 every thing ſhe could claim in England: and 
re on the firſt of March following, in Conſide- 
ret ration of the Services which the King of 
n- France had done her, in aſſiſting her and her 
ain MW Son with Money and Ships in her laſt Ex- 
or- pedition into England, and of what he had 
ſe- paid for her Ranſom, ſhe made a Ceſſion to 
ith him of all the Rights ſhe had or might have 
ar- in the Duchies of Anjou, Lorrain and Bar, 
ber as well as in the County of Provence. Thus 
de- diveſted of all Power of which ſhe had been 
1d, ¶ once in Poſſeſſion, and hopeleſs of any further 
2d IN Greatneſs in this World, ſhe retired into 
im Axjou to paſs the Remainder of her Days in 
to a private Manner, without a Crown, with- 
| a WW out a Huſband or a Son, but not without 
ith I Grief and Melancholy. 
| MARGARET, after the Death of her Fa- 
ar- ther, being his only ſurviving Iſſue, made on 
October 19, 1480. at the Caſtle of Neculie 
near Angers, a ſecond Ceſſion to Louis XI. of 
the Provinces of Lorrain, Bar and Provence. 
This unfortunate Heroine died of Grief in 
the Pariſh of Dampierre near Saumur, at 
the Houſe of Prancis de la Vignolle Seigneur 
de Ae. wa had been Officer of the 
1 4 A Houſhold 7 0 
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+  Houſhold-of King Bend, andes Bothe 
* 100 Jobn dela Vignolle Dean of the Church 
of Angers. This happen d in the Year 1482, 
and ſhe was buried in the magnificent Tomb 
of her Father, but without any Epitaph or 
Inſcription particular to her. What was 
| wanting to her Honour in this Reſpect, was 

i in ſome Meaſure ſupplied in a different way: 
| For every. Year, on the Feaſt of All-ſaints, the 
| Chapter of St. Maurice, after Veſpers of the 
Dead, make a ſemicircularProceſſionahout the 
| Tomb, and ſing a Subvenite for this Queen. 
Tux Calamities of her Life gave War- 
ing then to the Princeſſes of her Time, that 
Fortune takes a Pride in attacking Crowns, 
and that the Grandeurs of the World are not 

a ſufficient Protection to any Body from the 
Strokes ſhe gives in her Fury. The Monu- 
ment which covers and preſerves her Aſhes 
in the Church of &. Maurice at Angers ; 
and this Hiſtory, which ſerves to raiſe her 
again from the Grave with all her Misfor- 
tunes, will tell the ſame Truth to thoſe of 
this Age, that whether they find Comfort 
or Entertainment therein, the e at leaſt 

may be uſeful * their Inſtruction. 
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